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[** DID YOU SEE MY FATHER?” NELL ASKED, SUDDENLY. 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


—p—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Simm Jocetyn was wheeled back to hia own 
room. Mrs. i with a word of apology to 
Miss Winter, wed him, so Nell and her 
preserver were left alone. Dick speedily 
decided he could not possibly leave Ravens- 
mere until he heard of his old friend being 
better, and was not at all sorry for this 
chance of a téte.d-téte with the girl whom he 
had met once, and once only, nearly a year 
ago. 

How pretty she was! And yet her face had 
the same old wistfal expression. Olearly the 
months that were gone had not been all happi- 
ness for her. And Nell, meanwhile, marvelled 
at the strange fate which had brought her and 
her hero once more face to face, and was thank. 
fal to be at last able to explain her silence. 

“Tam ~— I can tell you at last,’’ she 
said, earnestly, looking up to him with her 
soft, dark eyes. “I was so afraid you would 














think me ungratefal. I longed to write and 
thank you for all you had done for me; bat I 
did not know your name, much less where a 
letter would find you. If you remember the 
train was starting, and the noise of the engine 
and the whistle drowned your voice.” 

Dick looked relieved. 

“I thought you wished to escape all 
memories of that night. Its recollections 
must have been painful to you."’ 

She shook her head. 

“‘I shall never forget it while I live, and 
I shall always be grateful to you. Do you 
know I used to feel we must meet some day, 
and I wondered if you would remember me!” 

“T am not at forgetting; and, Miss 
Winter, are you really here as Dalcie Lyle's 
companion ?” 

“Yes,” There came a strange, supplicating 
look to the beautiful face. “ Are you thinking 
that, with such a dark secret in my past, lam 
unfit to be near one so young and innocent?” 

“TI am thinking how wonderfally things 
come about! I believe I am Sir Jocelyn's 
nearest neighbour, so that I hope we may 
meet often.” 








‘*pmD HE COME TO you?’’] 


He had not told her hisname. The omission 
never occurred to him, and Nell would not ask 
for it. She would hear it very soon if he was 
a frequent guest at Ravensmere, and then a 

ng smote her. She had heard from Dr. 

of Miss Lyle’s beauty. Wasitfor the 
sake of the young heiress that her hero came 
to Ravensmere ? 

“Did you see my father?’ she asked, 
suddenly. ‘' Did he come to you with ques- 
tions om you put that advertisement in the 

per ” 

“Then you saw it?” 

“I saw it, and it saved me! As I got into 
the train I saw him—my father—on the 
opposite side of the platform, Do you know, 
I think I thanked you more for your warning 
than for saving my life last September !"’ 

“I never spoke to Mr. Fox, (that was the 
name he bore at the hotel). By chance I over: 
heard a —- hebereen him ond 0 friend 
respecting a called Ne! escaped 
from them at Harwich last September, and 
they were eager to get her back. The elder 
man declared she had promised her mother 
never to forsake him, and that her conscience 
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wouldweod her back. Qhe ofher reierted that 
ah¢ was then Hatfings, A nian called 
‘Brace’ hadseon ber not a montis before. I 
cannot tell you, Miss Winter, the horror I 
conceived for these two men, l-cannotetplain 
the conviction I felt thas the girl they were 
seeking was—yourseelf,”’ 

“1 was,’ she said, slowly. ‘'I may as well 
tell you the trath. My father and his friend 
@re: profesional: gamblers. The scenes she 
witnessed broke my mother’s heart just as 
purely as they drove me to attempt suicide.” 

* Poor child 1” 

Nell lifted her sweet girlish face, and looked 
steadily into Dick's. 

“fs in wrong?” she asked, falteringly. 
‘“The people -hereare proud and scrupulous. 
Am I doing them a wrong? Dr. Monkton 
said Sir Jocelyn world be kind to me; bat 
am I imposing on ‘his kindness by coming 
here with such wseoret:in my life?” 

Dick shook hig:head. He had not time for 
words, The door opened, and Mrs. Lyle 


rejoined them ‘with the: news her ae 8 


law was better. Diektock hia leave, and the 
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ing fo a 


shear #t_yon will think you.are lis 
avesyou 


ehepter out of a novel, I must 
mow. Weidine at seven!” 

Nell sat down on the sofa and tried to 
think. Adversity sharpens every 
she had long since learned to > tore rapid. and 
correct jadgments, She was quite sure already 
of. two.things—that .Mra. Lyle wasakind..|. 
hearted, and would do her best to make things 

pleasant for the little icompanion ; but also 
nat the widow was one of those calm, 
passionless “women who shrink almost with 
repulsion from anyone with a mystery, or & 
secret in their past. To Miss Winter, Dr. 
Monkton's proiegée, the mistress sof ‘Ravens- 
mere would:-show the most kind- 
ness ; runaway daughter’ tf a dis- 
honou ‘sharper, to the fugitive who, 
in a darkthour;%had attempted her own 
she — os cold and severe"as abe; 


kindly widow, with a gentle apology for the [a 


delay, prepared'to'show Nell to her own ro 
* You are very young to leave home,” 

said quietly, aa they entered a pretty oc 

apartment. ‘I wonder your mother 


spare you !”’ 
“Lam twent “ssaid Nell, “ anditgcl 
mach older. * is dead, andl heave: 
nohome. 


when Dcr..Monkton ‘found this sit 
met” : 


oF ie !andvhis daughter de the 


kicdest-woman I ever met. loheoaaena ee, ' 
I will doumy best. Piease. don't send me 
away beoanse I am 

Aunt Salome 


“My dear, (of \auchiaithing. | 
Dalsie ex ‘for & yeungycom- 
pansion. TI dohope-y on weil with 
her!” : 

“ L-will try.” 
itt Hs Dr. Monkton fell you:any thing about 

r 


plainly. 
“ I 


wae ver (pron 
she comfessed, y- ‘The dootor 
thought.she would consider ame ‘very much 
heneath ‘her, and make medfeelumy depen- 
Genes.” 

‘ Aad youwwere:not afraid to come?" 

“No,” said Nell, simply. “I think all I 
was afraid of was your me back again. 
I: is quite.true, there is a wide gulf between 
me and Sir Jocelyma heiress. I have no right 
xo resent it if she makes me feel it.” 

M rs. Lyle sighed. 

‘Dalcie lost her mother very young, and 
ehe ia a little spoilt. Her father and I both 
hupe she will marry soon. Nothing elee would 
so briny out her good qualities.” 

“Ta Miss Lyle engaged ?”” 

‘*Not yet. It is the wish of ber father's 
Jeers that she should marry Mr. Granville ; 
bat nothing is settled yet.” 

‘*Mr. Granville!’’ Nell’s thoughts had 
fio wn to kind garralons Mrs. Charteris, and 
ber long confidences about her dear Dick. 

“ ¥es, the gentleman you saw jastnow. I 
waa eo upast by Sir Jocelyn’s iliness that I 
quite forgot to introduce you.” 

Was it poseible! Her preserver and Mrs. 
Ciuallice's nephew one and the same! The 
stera, proud man, (so Mr. Cameron had repre- 
seried him) who desired no communication 
with Vhis aunt's eompanion, the -generous 
friecd who had saved her from a sinfal death 
—wud he was to marry Daleie Lyle! Neil 
fels « strange, sharp pain at berheart, but she 
contrived to say ane yen 

“DMe. Granville told mehe-wase Sir Jocelyn’s 
neareet neighbour ; 80 Leuppoee yeu sees great 
deat of bhim?’’ 

“We hope to. My dear, if ever man had 
® romantic history i+ is Dick Granvilie, I 
oan't stopto tell it you! now, :bat-uwhen you 


Nell nesitated, latillixe.Lyle-bade her epeak | 
me ; unpacked ; 
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‘splendid jAneritage which 
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muat rodher: his 
A neat: msid -entersd “from. 


adjoining 


the young Jady 


Nell followed Ciaraasin a dgegm, Never | 


~ her life hadshe boasted a pamsonal atten- 
ant, 

Mn Oe ‘been a, her, but 
the widow hi & quiet, retiged life, keeping 
few servants, and to tell off one of them to 
assist at her companiem’e: toilet would never’ 
have ogenrred to her ; and yet, as’Claraewaited 
on her, Nell accepted the girl's attentionsas 
thongh ehe had been used to them all her life, 

She was very pleasant, very courteous to 
Clara; but she seemed.as used. to. a.maid as 
Miss Lyle herself. 

‘My aunt's the housekeeper, mize,” con- 
fided Clara, “and she ssid I was to wait on 
you, Miss Lyle, she has a French mam’selle, 
who came over from Puris with her. I'd bsen 


-promised the place of maid since I was a little 


thing ;. so you gee, mies, it came hard on me.” 

‘Perhaps the French maid. will grow Aome- 
sick, Clara, and go back tc herown.country ?"’ 

It wouldn’t make-no difference now, miss. 
You see I’ve feelings, if :\Lam.aservant ; and, 
Miss Lyle, she said she'd as soon bave a 
Hotsentot to wait on her as a country bump. 
kin! She-told aunt so herself. Aunt had a 
good. ory over is, but I up, and told her it 
ween't worth fretting about, and I'd not 
serve Miss Daloie now if I had-double wages!” 

“Té is a very pretty mame,” said Nell, 
thooghtfaliy, seeing some answer wasexpected 

her. ‘'I have beard Mies Lyle is very 
beautifal ?” 

‘“«Sho's jast like a fashion plate, miss,” said 
Clara, frankly ; ‘‘and in my epinion she's jast 
as much heart! I'm sorry if I've shocked you, 
miss, bat is quite trae, ‘You'll fiad is out 
soon enough fur yourseli,” ~ 

1s was not encouraging. NellaskedsClara 


, and }.appear in the Jeast poverty-stricken. 


ee ree 
q wea dow 2 dy way @ the Brawing-#oom, an? 
\y went do 
Moakton ‘had ‘undexstood Dalcie. 


Lyle too well to suffer her companion to 
She had 
taken care that Nell shoald have every toilet 
necessary essential toa young lady living in a 


Nell had accepted a little unwilling] 
=— she was trespassing onl @legtgens. 


oaity. 

When she had seen alittle Of Duttie Lyle 
she understood Mi "sg. peasons, and 
was grateful. 

The drawing-room at Ravemsmere was a 
long spacious room runningithe whole width. 
of the house. At one end the windows sammed 


on to a terrace, which ran: 





; ne of the honse, after the 


floor was polished, (aimd covered at 
by thick Eastern »of wandrous. 
‘The faorniture i of rosewood, 
d in a pale of g 
n known of late years 


le were pspered.in the same tint, 
y any of the-paper was left visible ; 
e —. of Venetian 7. 

, there were at 
velvet ruaming the whole 


the Nal a was perfect. 
Nell avery ca of 
(thimk.of the cruel: 

6 was to 


dommndt: wale Npmards @ seat 
oted diay mirror: the vision of 


sonservatory. 





mith an intentness as. 
guessed the strange 
ner in whisk fate would interlink their 


tinies, 

Dick’s heroine, the child he had saved from- 
eath, was the older of the two by nearly 
hree years; but she was so small and deli- 
poately. proportioned, her face, despite its 
) sorrows,had such un innate parity and inno- 
cence, that:she might easily have passed for 
the younger, 

She wore @woft dress of black grenadine, 
long and flowing, ont equare in front to show 
the dazzling whiteness of her neck, and: 
finished off with soft folds of white lisse. Her 
snony brown hair was coiled high on her head, 
and kept in place by two jet stars, 

There was something high.bred and patri- 
cian about her whole ap nce, and _— 
she was a gambler's dau 434 and had bee 
bred up amid all the snares and pitfalis ye = 
adventurer’s life. 

But the sin and folly she had witnessed 
seemed to have left her untouched, and not 

even to have sullied the purity: of her blue- 


ores different was the heiress. 

Miss Monkton had called Daloia byle a wax. 
doll ; Ciara declared sher young mistress re- 
sembled a fashion plate ; and!both had been: 
in a-measure right. 

Duilcie was very pretty, but the éffect-of her 
prettiness was too studied. At eighteen art 
was already called in to assist nature; with 
the resolt that Miss Lyle was elegant, stylish, 
and attractive ;- bat—somehow, ‘most people. 
in ‘describing ‘Dalcie finished ‘off: with this, 
but—she was not interesting. 

Sir Jovelyn’s daughter was tall, bat her 
figure being well developed: thie only added to 
her charure ; her features were ‘good; bat too 
impaesive ; ber eyes of that peouiiar: shade of 
light\bine which: seem inespableof expression ; 
cher abundant chair: fast escaped»being golden, 
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and was very.ordinary flaxen. She wore it 
elaborately dressed ;.@ mop of short curls on 
her brom. gave-her almost as little forehead as 
a French; poodle; and a wonderfal conbination 
of plaits and coila behind completely hid the 
shape of her bead. Her hands were white, bat 
large:and firm;.eyebrows and lashes had 
been skilfally darkened, and ronge-and pearl 
powder transformed a naturally bad com. 
plexion. Taken.asa,whole, Miss Lyle looked 
yery stylisby buta keen observer might. have 
discovered she would have seemed very differ- 
ent the first thing ia ihe morning, before her 
toilet began. 

You could not possibly fancy Dalcie taking 
a cold ‘bath .and rushing off for a ramble in 
the park. before.breakfast ; but then, (as she 
herself. would have reminded. yon), she was 
a par of Ravensmere, and not a dairy- 
maid, 

Bhe wore bluejsilk, ratber too grand a toilet 
for a.qaiet home evening, bat one that saited 
her.admirably. It -was trimmed here and 
there with rich lace—for Miss Lyle had a 
i allowance,-and was fond of costly 
attire. 
She. let her. train fall, and sweeping across 
the room placed. herself on a.sofa close to the 
low seat Nell. bad taken, She glanced rather 
supercilionsly at the companion, as though 
taking in every detsilof ber appsarance ; then 
she said, cooliy,— 

“T sappose yoo are Misa Winter? Annt 
Salome is late for: dinner, as.agual, so I bad 
better, perhaps, inform you-that I am_,Sir 
Jocelyn’s beiress.”’ 

Nell bowed and acknowledged her own 
identity. She did not offer to shake hands, 
for there was something very anapproachable 
aboat Daleie; her very mode of introducing 
herself showed it. 

“‘T believe Mra, Lyle is anxious abont your 
father !’’ she ventured to observe; “he was 
very poorly when I arrived!” 

‘Aunt Salome is never happy unless she is 
fretting over him!” returned Duloie, coldly, 
“* His acoident:was in April, and she has kept 
the house in a ferment since. The only 
sensible thing would have been for her to stay 
here with him, and let Lady Dale chaperone 
mein London, But myanat is not a sensible 
perzon, and so you see I am condemned to 
rusticate a little longer. And you have been 
sent for as a kind of salve to my anht’s oon. 
science, leat she should think I am lonely {” 

It was an awkward speech to answer, and 
Nell could not tell what.to say. She wasglad 
~ Mrs, Lyle entered und broke up the téte. 
a-téte, 

‘“‘T hope you will be good friends!” said 
the widow, a little anxiously, after she had 
introduced the two girls, ‘‘'and pleasant com- 
panions |” 

Dulcie shraogged her shoulders. 

“You have .eased your conscience now, 
Aunt Salome, and need not think of my com- 
mitting suicide from the pangs of loneliness | 
Iam hungry; please let us have dinner, and 
defer sentiment |!” 

“My dear, don’t talk like that? ’’ pleaded 
her aunt. ‘‘ You ought not even to suggest 
—_* thing as suicide ; it is the worst sin of 
a ’ 

“Well, at present I am_too fond of life to 
wish to leave it,”’ returned Dalcie; ‘‘ and life 
bas too many charms. Now, if I bad been 
papa’s pet—Mr. Granville—I might have 
thought of it. I'm sure if he had dashed his 
brains out with a pistol last April everyone 
would have thought him jastified !”’ 

Only a desperate.effort. kept Nell from be- 
traying her agitation. She longed to ask for 
an explanation, bot feared to betray her 
anxiety. Happily, Mrs, Lyle was too much 
‘annoyed by her niece to notice Nell's white 


“Dalcie?"’ she pleaded almost tearfally, 
“you must not talk like that! What would 
your father say?” 

“You can ask him!” returned Dalcie, 
flippantly, “Let me tell Miss Winter. the 





stery, and you will eee she agrees with 
me!” 


“T was going to tell her myself,” observed 
Mrs...Lyle, ‘‘for it is a most interesting 
romance!’’ : 

‘ Very, except to the psrson most concerned. 
I should say Ae-found is flat enough. Now, 
‘Miss Winter, listen, A very rich neighbour of 
ours—or rather of papa’s, for I was not born— 
lost his only son, and forthwith adopted his 
cousin's youngest boy with the plan of marry- 
ing him to his daughter,.and sharing the estate 
hetween them. 

‘‘Miea Charteris frustrated this plan by 
elopiog with ber riding master. The Spartan 
parent forthwith cast her off, and installed 
his nephew—as he called him ~as sole heir. 

‘“‘Unlackily he lefs it to his widow to carry 
out his dntentions. Mrs. Charteris was not 
very old,-but she was an invalid. She was 
fond of. the worthy young Granville, and as 
she was not likely to live long ‘ Dick's fortune’ 
seemed @ certainty. 

‘“* He has heaps of poor relations, who looked 
forward to sharing his hoaonrs. I don't 
know any of them myself, but I believe they 
used to entertain all their friends and neigh- 
bours with the glories of Dick’s fortune.” 
ao why shouldn’t they?” interposed 


* Listen, and you will hear. Mrs. Charterig 
died last Easter, and lefs all the property to 
@ woman she .bad.only known six months, 
Ab | Miss Winter,. you bad better have been 
companion to, some rich old lady than to 
me, Miss Smith had only been with Mrs, 
Charteris six months, and she left her -her 
whole fortune !"’ 

“ Ivis qnite true,” chimed in Mra. Lyle, 
perhaps thinkiog from Mies Winter's amazed 
face she needed some confirmation of this 
wonderful tale. ‘‘Miss Smith has Field 
Royal, a town house, any amount of savings, 
and twenty thousand a-year. Poor Dick 
Grenviile was utterly passed over.” 

“And now don’t you agree with me, if he 
had shot himself he would have been jasii- 
fied?” cried Dalcie. 

‘* No.” Neli’s voice was quite calm, thongh 
she could hear the fierce beating her heart, 
‘It woald have been cowardly.” 

‘Perhaps, then, you agree with his lawyer, 
who suggested: he bad better seek out Miss 
Smith and marry her.” 

Nell answered nothing. She knew perfeotly 
thatno time would ever see Potronelia Smith 
Dick Granville’s wife. 

She coald shink of Petronella jastas though 
ahe had been somebody else, and not ber own 
self. No, evenif he wished it, Dick Granviile 
could never marry Petronella. 

Was it the memory of their first meeting ai 
Dovercourt, and the sin he had seen her at- 
tempt, which made the poor child think of a 
union between her and her preserver as simply 
impossible ? Orc was there some other secret, 
which, though he was her hero—though he 
was to her as a king among men—made the 
poor littlecompanion know aé once that,though 
Dick might be her friend and companion to 
her life's end, she could never wear his ning 


upon ber finger—never let him give her the | 


sacred name of wife! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


To describe the conscernation at Tie Laurels 
when the news of Mrs, Charteris’s extraordi- 
nary will reached them ia almost impossible. 

Mre. Granville was a mere puppet in the 
hands of her daughters. She had seen with 
their eyes, and thought with their mind for so 
long that she was almost incapable of inde- 
pendent opinion, and so, when they told her 
Dick had behaved shaniefually, shea began to 
think they must he right. 

That the three sisters were cold-hearted 
and ealonlating women was indisputable ; but 
unlachily there are a great muny ‘piusters 
uncommonly like them. Oid maids are of 
three types, The one—all honour to them—are 


—= 
the salt of the caceb, toe blessing of tocir re 
Jations, the special providence of handreds of 
their poorer friends, 

The next class, though far less usefol to 
other people, are yet blumeless—those who 
live quietly on their own means, or who earn 
their own living bravely. Both these epsci- 
mens are apt to grow self-centred. They 
have, as it were, vast themaeives adrift. 
They may do good workand brave work, but 
they are not such Samaritans and family bless- 
ings as the first type. Still, they are as saints 
compared to the third order, to which Marion, 
Lsura, and Georgiana Granville belonzed. 

Who dass not know at least one such family 
among their acqguaintance—women who. in 
their father 5 lifetime, have been conteut toowe 
all to him, and who, at his death, instead of 
attempting, though tardily, an honess inde- 
pendence,have clang ondesperately to the cuat- 
tails of their nearest-male relation rather 
than exert themselves to work ? 

Now this was exactly the course taken by 
the Misses Granville. Their father had been 
certain they would marry, aud quite content, 
good, easy man, to keep them in idlevess until 
husbands appeared. At his death there wag 
four hundred a-yeur, bat more than three- 
quarters of this ceased when the mother died, 
being an annnity on her life. 

The eldest. brother, Bob, who was a very, 
out-spoken man, put the matter plainly 
before his sisters. They could not all three 
live on eighty pounds a-year, which was all 
they had tc count on if anything h»ppened to 
his mother. If two of them took sitaxtions 
as. governesses his mother and the third could 
live quietly together, and about two bandred 
a year might be put by for his sisters in the 
fatare. 

The three spinsters flew af Bob. Why 
should his mother not enjoy the use cf her 
own money! Why should she ba parted from 
her daughters! He need not think they 
shoald come to him if they were starving ! 
Dear mother’s life was quite as good as Mrs. 
Charteria’'s. Long before they were orphang 
Dick would have come into bis fortune, aud, 
thank Heaven, he was no miser. He would 
not let his sisters want. 

Bob said no more. He kuew his brother 
was generous, and that ont of twenty thousand 
a-year he could afford to make “the girls” a 
handsome allowance; bat, all the sume, in 
their place he would have preferred his own 

lan. 

. Left to their own sweet will ihe young 
ladies persnaded their mother ‘to take The 
Laurels, and settle in Diing; bat they com. 
mitted the great mistake of beginning a little 
too grandly for their income. There was 
never &@ peany piece to put by; and, indeed, 
but for the handsome presents Dick sent from 
time to time, they could noi have kept out 
of debt. 

Mra. Granville was a very delicate woman, 
and whenever she was ill her daughters felia 
shudder of anxiety as to what would become 
of them if she died before Mrs. Charteris! 

Imagine their horror, their dismay and 
indignation, when they heard of the strange 
will by which Dick’s fortune melted into air; 
and instead of pity or sympathy for poor 
Dick, they regarded him as their despoiler. If 
he had-only—they urged—paid proper cours 
and attention to Mrs. Charteris, such a thing 
would never have happened. If he knew 
everything was left in her power he onght 
never to have lost sight of her for a wee, Why, 
rather than risk such a catastrophe as bad 
occurred, one of them woald have sacrificed 
her liberty, and gone to stay with Mrs, 
Charteris, so keeping ber from all daugerous 
companions. 

Dick had come down to The Lacrels io 
break the news in person. Whether it was 
the shock of all these reproaches, or whether 
he had taken a chill on that sudden jourcey 
to Hastings, will never be known; but Dick 
was attacked by sudden illness, and the doctor 
hastily pronounced it rheumasic fever. 

b The Granvilles were in a fix, They were 
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nos qoite heartless, They could not send 
their own brother away— perhaps to die! They 
were too worldly-wise to risk public opinion 
by sending him to a hospital, but anything 
done for him was grudged; and the man who 
bad given them so much was allowed to feel— 
as soon as he conld realiee anything—his 
presence was unwelcome. And as soon as he 
was convalescent, Marion, as the eldest, 


“presented bim with a sheet of psper, on which 


was jotted down the expenses of his illness, 
together with the, (probable), amount of the 
doctor's bill, and a request that, before he took 
change of air, which had been strongly recom. 
mended, he should set:le these claims. 

It bad an effect on Dick, which, perhaps, 
made it really a blessing in disguise, It roused 
him completely from the apathy into which 
he had fallen. He wrote a cheque for the fail 
ammount except the doctor's bill, which he in- 
straoted the kind-hearted surgeon to send to 
him in London ; and thongh he had yesterday 
thonght himeelf too ill to walk in the garden, 
packed hia portmanteau. and left for town, 
presenting himself at Mr. Cameron’s offise, 
locking like some attenuated ghost. 

Toe lawyer acked not a single question, but 
he understood the case as well as though he had 
been told everything that had happened He 
told Dick be bad come just io the nick of time. 
Mrs. Cameron was going to Dovercourt, with 
the children—he himself could only ran down 
from Saturday to Monday; and if only Mr. 
Granville would put up with a very quiet, 
prosy life, his wife would be delighted if he 
vonld join the party. 

“'Tnere’s a large old-fashioned house,”’ ssid 
the lawyer, heartily, “and we'll find you a 
room @ good way from the nursery, so that 
yon’re not quite deafened. You look as if sea- 
air and good narsing would scon put you on 
your legs again! There’s no finer air than 
Dovercourt in the kingdom, jast as there’a no 
better nurse than my Mary.’’ 

And Dick, seeing how very genuine was the 
invitation, after he had been to see Mra. 
Cameron, and she had warmly endorzed it, 
consented to accept. 

His balance at the bank was under five 
pounds, and his dividends were not due for 
another six weeks! but it was not the 
material help which cheered him eo much as 
the ready, warm-hearted kindness. 

Mra Oameron was one of the nicest women 
in the world. She was a good wife and devoted 
mother, bat yet—rare and happy case—she 
could spare time and attention for other 
people than “ John” and the children. She 
had known Dick for years, and was quite 
enough at home with him to rally him on his 
gloomy forabodings, 

*: A cripole for life.” she said gaily. ‘ Non. 
eenee! When yon ve been here a month you'll 
be as strong as ever!” 

“I bad much better have died—then my 
sisters could have shared my little property.” 

“Your sisters will get on well enough,” 
said Mrs. Cameron, who cordially detested 
them. “And so far from being ruined, J 

ail yon very fortunate Yon’re young and 
rnincaumbered, and you'va enough to keep 
you from want while you tarn round and look 
about you!” 

Is was through Mra. Cameron that Dick 
crew to change his opinion of Petronella 
Suith. Tne lawyer's wife assured him his 
.mm1’s companion bad had nothing to do with 
the making of the will which despoiled him, 
and added that, for her part, she believed 
Petronella was dead. 

Dick started. 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

** Becanse she has not been beard of for two 
months, The people throngh whom she came 
ta Mra. Charreris disclaim all knowledge of 
her, Sne has been advertised for in all the 
chief London papers, and not the slightest 

las to her haa beer found.” 

~ Bat why should she die?” 

Mrs. Cameron righed, 

_ **Beosnse she had no particular wish to 
‘ives I never saw a sadder face than hers. I 
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believe myself she had been in love and lost 
her lover by death, and that her heart was 
jast broken.” 

“'Tnat does not explain her letter,” said 
Diok, thoughtfally. ‘* If her trouble were the 
loss of one she loved, why should she implore 
Mr. Cameron not to try to find her?” 

“‘ Well, I have a theory about that, too. John 
langhe at me, but though he says I am far 
too —— ~ a ans wife he never 
says my fanoy is impossi Nag 

** And what is it?” 

“I think ‘Miss Smith’ was a wandering 
princess, She never alluded to her past life, 
but I know she had been abroad, and had 
travelled a great deal. I fancy she loved 
someone, not beneath her exactly, but too 
poor and obscure for her family to notice. I 
fancy they were on the point of marriage 
when he died, and that, rather than go back 
to the friends, who had tried to part them, 
she became your aunt’s companion,” 

* And then?" 

“‘ She found they were seeking her and went 
away. We are positive she made no attempt 
to teke another situation, for my husband 
sent to all the chief agencies, and no one of 
that name had been to them.’ 

‘Smith is a very common name!” 

** Bat not Petronella!” 

** And you think she is dead?” 

“I do! I think most likely her friends 
discovered her and took her home, and that 
she jast gave up the struggle. In some quiet 
English egg pete Mr. Granville, depend 
upon it, the girl sleeps who is mistress of 
Field Royal !” 

It was strange how Mrs. Cameron’s firm 
opivion won over at last, not only Dick, but’ 
her husband. Perhaps the very quiet, com. 
posed manner in which she spoke impressed 
Mr. Granville. She made no attempt to con- 
vert him to her views; she only stated them, 
and left him to reflect over them. Granting 
Petronella Smith had really been disinterested, 
and had not cunningly influenced Mrs. 
Charteris, Dick confessed Mre. Cameron's 
pet theory might well be correct; and by 
degrees he became a firm supporter of her 
views 

With the lawyer it must be confessed the 
wish was father to the thought. He had 
taken a great fancy to Miss Smith, and he 
hated the idea of her being a miserable waif, a 
fogitive from all happiness. He much pre- 
ferred his wife's idea that she had been the 
wandering daughter of some high-born family, 
and had broken her heart for a dead lover. 

If this seems a strange idea to find favour 
with a middle. lawyer it must be remem- 
bered that John Cameron had the warmest 
regard for Dick, and he naturally liked a con- 
tingenoy, which eventually gave him back his 
for'une. 

The lawyer liked both his young friends, 
bat ber own letter convinced him there was a 
something in Petronella’s past which made 
hei happiness impossible. Now Dick's fature 
was unclonded by regrets; and, save for that 
trifling diffisulty of fortane, looked fair 
enough, 

Mies Smith dead, unmarried or married but 
childiess, meant that all the Charteris pro- 
perty reverted to Dick Granville. In any 
case the management of it was under Mr. 
Cameron’s control. It might take months or 
even years to prove the companion’s death ; 
meanwhile, why should not Mr. Granville 
take the vacant post of agent to the estate? 
Tne emoluments were & house and three hun- 
dred a-year. The late agent had been.a retired 
officer, received as a gentleman by all the 
county. No slights or taunts would befall 
Dick. He would have an occupation quite 
congenial to him, and ample leisure for his 
favourite puranit. 

Thua be would be, at any rate, provided for, 
and wonld most likely bs looking after pro- 
perty a'ready his own. The one difficulty was, 
could he brook the idea (supposing her to be 
alive) of being the paid servant of his aunt's 
companion? Would his pride suffer it? 
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Qaestioned, Dick said simply he believed 
Miss Smith had used no evil iaflaence to bring 
about his disinheritance. He was perfect! 
willing to fill the agent's place at Field Royal, 
If the heiress were discovered, and disliked the 
arrangement, he could go about his business, 
Meanwhile, he would be earning his own 
living honestly, and should be dependent on 
no one. 

He said the last words so bitterly that Mr, 
Cameron guessed he was thinking of bis sisters, 
and » (after a pause), whether he had 
heard anything from The Laurels. His 
mother must be anxious to hear of his 


recovery. 

Dick frowned. A great strong fellow, he 
Was a8 sensitive on some points as a woman. 

“I've heard nothing from any of ’em, except 
Bob, (he's as honest as the day). The women 
don't think me worth the expenditure of a 
penny stamp now; buat I think, after all, the 
loss of the Charteris property has cut them 
up terribly, so I onght to make allowances. 
Jast read that, Cameron!” 

‘* That’’ was an advertisement in a London 
paper, setting forth that a lady residing in a 
detached house thirty miles from London was 
prepared to receive into her family one or two 
gentlemen, who would appreciate a refined 
and musical home. Society being the chief 
object terms would be nominal, and desirable 
inmates were invited to apply personally to 
Mrs, Granville, The Laurels, Dring. 

Dick watched the lawyer almost fretfally. 

“Is's money they want, you know,’ he said, 
slowly. ‘' The girls are beginning to look for. 
ward. Mother spends every penny of her in. 
come, and most of it dies with her. I suppose 
they think ‘ boarders’ the only genteel way of 
earning @ penny; but oh! the sham of it! 
Shams. Why the advertisement is made up 
of nothing else !"’ 

Mr. Cameron agreed, but a very unpleasant 
reflection crossed him. The Misses Granville, 
though so alive to their own interests, knew 
absolutely nothing of the world. It was a 
household of women, (except the stable boy). 
There was plenty of old plate ; there were not 
a few valuables. 

The whole tone of the advertisement had 
the sound of emanating from a feminine 
household. The Granvilles had few men 
friends, and were miles away from Bob's over- 
sight. What if the Iuokless quartette fell 
victims to some swindler with a handsome face 
and fascinating manners, who tcok them all 

y agresing to pay quarterly,- and 
absconded with their plate, and anything else 
he could lay hands on, just before the first 
payment was due! 

“‘T wonder if they will have any answers?’ 
said Dick, with an odd sort of smile. ‘ You 
know they would make anyone very comfort- 
able ; but I think myself Dcing is too far from 
London for them to succeed.” 

“And there is so much competition,” 
agreed the lawyer. Not for worlds would he 
have told Dick the possible fear that had 
crossed his mind. 

So Dick Granville went down to Field Royal, 
& paid agent where he had expected to be 
master ; and, feeling sore and burt, he cid not 
even trouble to send his family word of his 
movements. He would have forgiven all their 
unkindness and rushed with feverish haste to 
their rescue had he only seen the two gentle- 
men who had answered the advertisement, and 
installed themselves at The Laurels. 


(To be continued.) 








onmmuant —_— 


Tur phrase getting into a scrape probably 
came down to us fromthe days when England 
was still full of forests, and the deer running 
wild in the woods cut sharp gullies between the 
trees called ‘‘ deer scrapes,” which it was easier 
to fall into than to climb out of. Another 
suggested derivation takes the phrase from the 
driving of a golf into a rabbit burrow or 
| Sorape. 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXIII.—(continue.) 


“You did not tell her——” began Gordon, 
anxiously. 

“ Ttold her nothing. One cannot tell a woman, 
a poor miserable wretch, that ber husband is a 
thief—the thing to be most abhorred by all the 
world. ‘Will you give me my I-tter?” 

He placed it in her hand silently, the seal un- 
broken. . 

The well-known writing, the dainty seal, were 
plainly seen ; then vision seemed to desert her. 

She turned blind, put out her hand and groped 
in darkness for a chair. 

She held the letter against her heart for many 
minutes, dut no sight returned—not an object in 
the room was visible, 

“Tt has been too much—too much!” she cried, 
aiserably, “I have gone blind!” 

Gordon was beside her iu a moment, gazing 
anxiously into the-dilated pupils. 

“You will recover soon,” he said, tenderly. 
**Oh, Eden! Eden !” 

She put the letter into his hand, helplessly. 

“Read it to me!” she exclaimed, piteously. 
“T cannot see even you—not even you!” 

He broke the seal, knowing that it was but the 
shock that affected her; and sitting as near her 
as he dared he read :— 

“Oh, child, child, why have you done this? 
Don’t you know that my love was so great that 
I would have forgiven anything — anything? 
Eden, why did you not, why will you not, trust 
me? My darling, come back, or tell me where I 
can see you! The woman of whom you wrote 

left the house, and the necklace is in my 
mother’s hands. 

“ Eden, if you have any pity, you will at least 
let me see you. I know that some terrible secret 
took you from me. Will you not trust me? If 
you desire my friendship, and not my love, it is 
yours, though my heart must be strangled ; but 
if you will have my love, darling, darling, my 
heart and soul are in your hands, Noching can 
make any difference to me. Won’t you under- 

tand? Nothing—nothing! At least let me see 
you. Staunch and loyal always, Iam for ever 
and only yours ! **WaLTeR MarceMont.” 

Gordon’s voice ceased. Great drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon his brow, but the tone had never 
faltered. 

He folded the letter and handed it to her. 

* She was so still that he fancied she had fainted ; 
but as his hand touched hers she shivered and 
arose slowly, as though’ the effort were painful. 

* Sir Wilfred,” she whispered, through her dry, 
parched lips, ‘‘ you have kept your word. I am 
ready to keep mine.” 

Gordon’s head sank upon his breest. For a 
moment he was tempted to tell her all—to meet 
sacrifice with honour and give her back her 
word, 

He lifted his head to speak, but all the madness 
of his passionate adoration, the insanity of his 
headlong idolatry, rushed over him as his eyes 
fell upon her. He tottered to his feet. 

“Come!” he gasped. 

Five minutes later they were seated in a car- 
riage, being driven to a minister’s residence. 

Poor Eden! And the sacrifice was ao useless ! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE woman who stood beside Wilfred Gordon 
in the little dark parlour of the clergyman’s 
house was very little like the girl who promised 
to “love, honour and obey” Herbert Staunton 
only one short year before. 

She stood erect and still, her cold lips curved 
into an expression of scorn, her eyes brilliant 
with repressed contempt. 

Recent sorrow, perhaps the most cutting she 
had ever known, was converting Eden into a 
cynic. 

She listened to the words, and recalled a former 
scene—the one in which she had taken a leading 
part. 


The memory came to her of how frightened 
she had been when she suddenly recalled how 





little she knew of Herbert Staunton’s past, and 
of how she afterwards grew to love him in spite 
of all. 

Then a thought came to her: 

Can I learn to love this man like that, know- 
ing him to be a thief ?” 

a sneer that was positively repulsive darkened 
her features, but she listened on. 

The solemn words were robbed of meaning ; 
they seemed pitiless and cold. 

Wilfred Gordon’s face was like that of a saint. 
It seemed devoid of every expression save purity, 
reverence and love. 

His head was raised, and he listened with a 
slight flush on either cheek that made him almost 
beautiful. 

He forgot that he was committing an act of 
infinite dishonour—forgot everything save his 
love for her beside him, and he made bis res- 
ponses in a voice which startled her, so full was it 
of devotion. 

She signed her name upon the register with a 
hand that did not tremble—Eden Carlton—while 
Gordon watched her curiousiy. 

Another moment and they were gone, seated in 
the carriage that had brought them. 

Gordon was strangely silent. Once or twice he 
endeavoured to break the oppressive silence that 
rested upon them, but his tongue seemed thick 
and dry, and iucapable of articulation. 

“Eden,” he stammered, at last, “I wonder if 
you will ever forgive me for loving you tvo 
well?” 

‘*Never, Sir Wilfred,’ she answered, with un- 
hesitating coldness. 

He groaned slightly, but tried to speak quietly. 

“T wish you would please not call me ‘Sir’ 
Wilfred. Mrs. Bruce knows me simply as 
Wilfred Gordon. If you would call me Wilfred 
I should not presume upon it in any way.” 

“ As you will,” haughtily. 

‘*€ And, Eden, I have another request to make. 
May I trust you to tell Mrs. Bruce nothing of 
what you suspect her husband’s occupation to be? 
He loves her—and—he woul? shielj her from the 
shock of knowing, if he can.” 

Eden shuddered. 

“T shall not tell her, but I must also request 
that you take me away from there as soon as 
possible. I cannot willingly live under the same 
roof with an active thief.” 

Gordon bit his lip, but remained silent. Her 
sneers were like arrow thrusts. 

The remainder of the drive was completed in 
silence—a stony silence, under which only Heaven 
could have known how Eden was suffering. 

Again she entered the lovely suite, that was 
like a fairy palace in design and delicate colouring, 
but there was no beauty in it toher. Every hope 
seemed gone, and life was something to be lived 
to avoid the sin of ending it. 

She zat down with her hat still on, and looked 
about her helplessly. 

There was absolutely nothing in it all—nothing 
in life, but to wait for death ! 

She w.s so ghastly that Gordon poured a 
glass of wine from a decanter and held it to her 
lips. 

she drained it. 

He removed her hat and gloves, and she allowed 
it in silence. 

Her lips were beginning to quiver, and her 
breathing came spasmodically. 

He lifted ber in his arms and leid her on a sofa, 
bathing her face and head with lavender water. 

She seemed to be for a time unaware of the 
fact of his being near her, but when she realised 
it ehe pushed him from her and sat up, her eyes 
brilliant in their excitement. 

“Go away !” she sobbed. “Can’t you see how 
your presence fills me with loathing? Won't you 
see how I utterly despise you ? Do you think that 
I could feel the touch of your fingers upon my 
face witbout remembering that if a diamond 
rested upon my bosom those seme fingers would 
strangle me for its possession ?” 

“ Eden!” 

The cry of pain and shame was horrible, but she 
did not even hear. 

“T tell you that your presence stifles me, I 
cannot breathe the same air that surrounds you, 
It poisons me. Why don’t you go away? I 





loathe you! LIabhor you! Oh, go, go! Your 
presence, the sight of your detested face, is driving 
me mad,” 

“ Eden!” 

“Don’t stand staring at me in that hideous 
way. Can’t you understand me that Satan, fresh 
from perdition, would be welcome in your place ? 
At least he is not athief. Go, I beseech you!” 

Gordon turned ard went. 

The look he gave her was like nothing human. 
His countenance looked like the Larmless animal 
that has received its death wound and prays 
mutely to its slayer for pity. It was like the last, 
wistful pleading of the lost soul, mercilessly 
turned from the gates of Heaven. 

When the door closed upon him Eden gasped. 

The expression had remained. It seemed to 
settle over her like the murky atmosphere that 
precedes a storm. In every corner of the room 
she saw it. Evening shadows were gathering, 
making pictures upon wall and carpet. All were 
revolved into that single look that seemed to take 
voice and cry aloud against her. 

She staggered up and locked her hands across 
her eyes ; but the picture struggled through, 
taunting her brain and poor tired heart with its 
own mercilessness, 

“ What right have I to be so hard 2” she cried, 
in convulsive agony. ‘‘Is he not kinder to me 
than any one else save Walter Marchmont ? Has 
not my own brother turned from me? Can I 
expect pardon when I gave none—none? Oh, 
Father, thou God of the righteous and sinful 
alike, teach me what I am to do! Thou hist 
said, ‘Vergeance is mine,’ and yet Thou hast 
commanded us to forgive ‘until seventy times 
seven times,’ He has vot sinned against me, but 
against Thee, and he has repented. Teach me 
what todo. Show me how to forgive. Help me 
to do as I would wish others to do to me. Lord, 
if Thou hast sent me for the purpose of saving 
his soul, let me bow with submission to the decree 
of Heaven. Teach me, help me!” 

She had fallen upon her knees, and as she arose 
tears rained over her face. That expression 
which she never could forget was before her still. 
She could neither fence it in nor drive it out. Is 
was beside, above and beyond her, torturing her. 

In desperation she sprang to the door and 
touched an electric button waiting with abated 
breath the auswer to her summons. 

It came at last. 

‘Is Mr. Gordon in the house?” she inquired, 
huskily. 

“T think so, ma’am.” 

‘* Ask Lim if he will come to me.” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

She closed the door and waited—waited in an 
agony of suspense. An hysterical oppression was 
upon her; a weight upon her chest seemed 
stifling her. Her eyes ached, and the heat ofa 
white-hot furnace seemed licking through her 
veins. 

‘*T must be going mad,” she kept repeating. 
‘* Why doesn’t he come? I am afraid—afraid of 
myselt.’ 

The face, with its awful expression, was 
dancing before her, dancing like a demon upon a 
grave. 

It made her head swim, and a dizziness that 
was horrible came over her. She caught her 
temples between her hands, but it seemed only 
to double the fearful vision that was haunting 
her. 

‘Why don’t he come?” she cried aloud. 
**Oh, what have I done?” 

Two great crimson spots burned in either 
cheek ; her hands were like red-hot coals, and yet 
her teeth chattered and she shook as though from 


ague. 

Tae door opened and Gordon entered hastily, 
frightened because the servant had said to him 
that his wife looked as if she were dying. 

Eden sprang up and flung out her arms, her 
breath coming hot and short between her words. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” she gasped. ‘I 
was wrong to speak—to you—like that—and now 
—now—ugh ! Don’t look at me like that. Can’t 
you see that Iam going mad? Oh, Wilfred, my 
head, my head! Save me, save me! It was all 
the look, the dreadful, dreadful look. Take it 
away! I will never saya hard or cruel thing 
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again—never, never! Oh, Wilfred, forgive me, 
aud don’t look at me like that.” 

He caught her in his arms and held her 
closely sgainst his throbbing breast. 

“My darlin, calm yourself!” he whispered. 
“Ts there anything that I would not forgive you ? 
I am on!y looking at you with the tenderest love, 
the most adoring pity. Eden, Eden, what has 
come to you? Child, child, speak to me!” 

But she only sank further back in his arms, hor 
great eyes fixed blankly upon him, ber teeth 
chattering horribly. 

She lifted her burning hand and placed it upon 
his face. 

Rastily lifring her and placing her upon the 
bed, he rang the.bell violently. 

“ The nearest doctor—quick ! ” he cried, desper- 
ate's, to the servant. “ My wife is dying !” 

With his own trembling fingers be unfastened 
her dres*, she staring up at him with the same 
ttvpid expression, making no movement to either 
ass'e* or deter him. 

After what seemed hours to Gordon the doctor 
came. 

One look told him the truth, but he feared to 
telivve it. 

It - turned to Gordon. 

* Has she had any severe mental shock ?” he 
atkel, anxiously. 

Yes.” 

“TJ thought so. She has a most unusual attack 
ef rein fever. Nothing but the most skilful 
aticudauee can save her. Perhaps not that 
even, 

Gurdon tottered. backward. The sun of the 
universe had suddenly set for him, leaving hi: 
in the midnight of darkness. 











CHAPTER XXV. 


‘Tae days dragged wearily enough to Wilired 
Gordon, and yet ina certain sense they were the 
happiest he had ever known. 

With the inconsistency of the delirious, Eden 
turued to himfor everything. His was the only 
h»ud from.whom she would receive her medicine ; 
bis the only touch that could calm her raving. 

He would sit for hours upon the bed holding 
h rio his arms, until the wild words would eease, 
the het eyes close, and she would fall into a fitful 
slumber. 

fh> was constantly beseeching him to forgive 
her, raving over the. face with its terrible expres- 
sion thit stared at her always—always, but mever 
a word of Walter Marchmont nor of Bertie, nor 
evin of Maleolm or Alice Gordon. There was 
nothing in which Gordon was ever accused or 
even censured, but only the wild, piteous ery for 
forgiveness and for the removal of that terrible 
face 

[fow Gordon’s rebellious heart would tremble 
as he felt those soft arms about his neck, that 
ewcet, pale face ufon his breast | 

* Bur,” he reflected, bitterly, ‘I must not for- 
get that it is delirium. When she is well again 
stie will return to the old detestation, the old 
juathing, and it will be harder than ever—a 
thon-end times harder—to bear.” 

He would groan when his lips touched hers— 
groeicd as he remembered how she would call 
Lim a thief if she but knew he had stolen a kiss 
fr. tw her irresponsible lips. 

Vuce she even kissed him of her own accord, 
pud a great tear splashed upon her face and on 
hei hand. 

“Is that my wedding-ring?” she had asked, 
in +n awe-atruck whisper, pointing to it. 

Gordon could have cried aloud. How many 

times he vowed that, if Heaven would but spare 
her, be would return her to Malcolm and Bertie. 
ie swcre it to himself and to Heaven. 
““Not now,” &e would say, with a shudder— 
net now, when she turns to me, and I almost 
persuade myself that she loves me ; but when the 
vid hatred comes egain. When I see the first 
— of scorn and of loathing return, then, 
t t Q ” 

The sentence ended in a gasp and a sob. 
Heaven knows he meant it ! 

“It you don’t take some rest yourself you 
wil! die,” the doctor said to him. “ Surely you 
ean trust the nurse for a few hours ! ” 
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But Gordon shook his head and smiled. 
The only rest he took was upon a couch in the 
sick chamber. 

He was as delicate as 4 man could be—sensitive 
in every way to what he knew she would desire— 
yet his dev.tion was something to be remem- 
bered. 

‘It is marvellous!” the doctor said to his 
wife. ‘“‘Inever saw such idolatry in my life. 
The man simply never leaves her, I do not see 
how he lives.” 

Mrs, B:uce, with the sympathy born of sorrow, 
offered her services ; but Gordon did all—every- 
thing—while the professional nurse looked on 
and marvelled. 

And then the day came when they were told 
they would know the result of their tender care. 

Eden had fallen into a deep, quiet sleep—a 
slumber that was to decide her fate. 

How Gordon suffered during those hours that 
they sat and watched her no pen could ever 
picture ! 

His very heart seemed to stand stil], All the 
sweetness of contact with her was going out of his 
life. 

He had promised to give her up when her scorn 
of him returned, and the moment had come. He 
bowed his head, and a heavy dew dampened his 
forehead, but he made no sign, and bore it bravely. 

The doctor stood at the side, the nurse at the 
foot, and he sat at the head of the hed, Her eyes 
would rest upon him last. If he had but been 
ne Ht of the whitened, piteous pleading of his 
faca 

A movement from the doctor aroused him, 
and he glanced up. 

The dark eyes had opened. 

He held bis breath as he saw them travel in 
helpless perplexity from the doctor to the nurse, 
back to the doctor again, then slowly turn upon 
him. 

His heart stood still; his very soul seemed 
entranced, 

A moment of bewilderment, then a genuine 
smile broke over the wan features, and a little, 
helpless hand was lifted wearily and extended to 
him. 

“ What is it, Wilfred ?” she asked, in a weak 
voice. “Oh, remember! I was very cruel. For- 
giveme. Iam sosleepy.” 

That was all. The weary eyes had closed 
again. 

What prevented Gordon from fainting he never 
could tell, 

Everything turned suddenly black before him, 
and when-he recovered himself the doctor was 
holding a glass of wine to his lips. 

“Your labour of love is rewarded,’” he said, 
amoistare like tears dimming his eyes. ‘She 
ewes her life to your care. You must not 
get sick now until she is well enough to repay it. 
Go now andsleep. You need not refuse, because 
I shall put you out of the room if you do, anyway. 
I will remain until your return, Don'tfear. All 
danger is passed.” 

And Gordon went. 

He threw himself upon a bed, but his excite- 
ment was too great to admit of sleep. 

His brain was in a whirl, his heart was.on fire. 

“Tt is not true,’ he told himself. ‘She was 
too weak to know. But if it should be—if it 
should! I+ isnot—it is not! Ob, Eden, Eden ! 
you will send me from you when you remember, 
and then I will keep my. word,” with a terrible 
shiver. ‘‘ Yes, then I will keep my word !”’ 

He bad crept back into the room before she 
wakened, buta drapery concealed him. He jis- 
tened, though the throbbing of his heart seemed 
to deafen him as she spoke. 

“What is the matter with me?’ she asked. 
“ My head feels so strangely.” . 

“You have been ill, my dear,” the doctor 
answered—ill uuto death. You owe your life to 
your busband’s unflagging devotion.” . 

** My husband ?” 

‘* Yes, dear. He bas never left you either night 
orday. I have never seen such tenderness—such 
patience, I knew a mother once who. died when I 
told her that her child was dead, but her devotion 
to it was nothing compared with his. For sueh 
love I would give my life. Ah, child, it isthe only 
L thing upon earth worth. living for, I wish I could 
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make you understand what you owe to him. I 
wish I could make you feel the marvellous depth 
of his sublime devotion. It would convert the 
most hideous distortion into beauty. Its bap- 
tism would purify a soul scourged with guilt, EF 
congratulate you, my dear, npon possessing that 
which has no equal.” 

Eden’s face was covered with her hands, 

“‘ Where is he?” she asked, in a trembling 
voice. 

Then she uncovered her face and saw him. 

Quivering under her weakness, she put out both 
hands to him. ’ 

He tottered to her side and knelt beside the 
bed. Doctor and nurse withdrew. 

His face was concealed in the covering of her 
bed, but by a slow sob that escaped him'she knew 
that he was weeping. 

She laid her hand upon his head wearily, but 
with such gentleness that one could’almost ima- 
gine it to be tenderness, 

‘Don’t, Wilfred !” she whispered,” ‘I have 
been both cruel and merciless, but I beg your 
pardon. You have been wrong—very wrong— 
but we will try to forget that now if we can, end 
begin again. I am grateful for your love, even 
though it has cursed me. I-have been entirely in 
your power, and you have spared me every 
humiliation. I should have died, and you have 
saved my life. Wilfred, give me time—just a 
little time—and I will try toshow youthat Iam 
not quite heartless, I shall try to be your wife in 
more than name.” 

‘Oh, Eden, my darling, my ‘darling !” 

The exclamation was a heart-wrung moan, and 
not a cry of delight, as she had expected. 

The white face was lifted, but it was distorted 
with anguish. 

“How you shame me when you speak like 
that!” he cried, miserably. “I cannot accept 
your generous sacrifice, Ihave taken advantage 
of you—I have forced you into.an act that you 
abhor; but I will release you from it. When 
you wish it I will send for your friends and 
restore you to them, even if my heart breaks.” 

Her hand strayed down to his face, and she 
smiled—a trifle bitterly ’tis true, but-also with 
infinite gentleness. 

“You must not do that, Wilfred,” che said 
wearily. ‘‘You have saved my life, and it is 
yours. I give it to you.” 

“ Eden !” 

The cry startled her, so replete was it with 
hoarse, wild, unbelieving joy. 

She never had seen anything like the staggering 
happiness of his countenance. Tears came to ‘her 
eyes. 

ze Poor boy!” she whispered. ‘You have 
sinned against me, against yourself ahd against 
Heaven, but I have been very bard, -very-eold.” 

“T cannot believe it!” he gasped. « ‘f There 
must be some mistake. You do not really wish 
to remain here with me. Child, don’t mock me 
—don’t forget what Iam!” 

‘* What you have been,” she corrected. “Iam 
trying to forget it, Wilfred, with all my might, and 
some day I shall succeed. I am not mocking you. 
I am your wife, and I réally wish to remain here 
with you.” 

A quivering, gasping sigh, that was half a sob, 
burst from his lips. 

He tried to tell her the truth, but the words 
stuck in bis throat and refused to be uttered. 

Was he to give up the happiness for which he 
had risked everything, when it was so close within 
his graop? It would-be*more than human, 

‘+ Let me look at you ! ” he whispered, hungrily. 
“ Let me read in your dear, tired eyes that this is 
not mere delirium! Eden, I—will, you prove it 
tome? Will you—kissime ?” 

She made a motion as if to lift-herself, 

He took the slight form,in bis.arms,and raised 
it tenderly, pressing his’ lips upoa-hers;. then he 
laid her back almost hastily. 

“ Forgive me?” he ‘blurted, hiding-his face 

in. “I am a miserable cur—L never, can, be 
anything else. Eden, you do wrong to trast,me. 
I am guilty—guilty !” 

‘¢ Purified by fire,” she whispered, weakly. “I 
—am—so tired!” 

‘See how selfish I am! Dasling,, you must 
sleep. May I—may I sit-beside you-as you sleep 1” 
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She smiled feebly, and nodded. 

He drew a chair beside her and sat down. He 
touched her hand, and es she made no movement 
of repulsion he took itin his and held it. She 
fell asleep so. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the. doctor entered 
softly. 

Gordon’s head bad fallen upon the bed, where 
his lips touched her uncovered arm, and in that 
cramped position he, too, slept. 

As softly as he had entered the doctor .with- 
drew. 

Eden was the first to awaken. 

She recognised Gordon with a start, but did not 
disturb bim. 

* Poor, tired boy !” she murmured, ber hand 
resting tipon his head as lightly-as the kiss of a 
sunbeam. “ In spite of his sin, how I wish that 
I could love him! I will try—I will try !” 

And in bis sleep Gordon murmured : 

“Heaven forgive me! Remember the magni- 
tude of the temptation—the temptation !” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


“WILL you ask Miss Gordon to come to the 
library ? I wish to see her particularly.” 

Walter Marchmont had never seemed so stern 
and cold as when he addressed these words. to 
the slightly astonished servant ; but urquestion- 
ingly she obeyed. 

He walked with quick, agitated strides up and 
down the long room, until at last the door opened 
and Alice entered, dainty and cool in white mull, 
with a broad sash of delicate blue that matched 
her eyes to a nicety. 

She went up to Marchmont and took his arm 
ecquettishly. 

“You sent for me, Walter?” she asked, 
sweetly. 

ret. 

“My ! how like a restless, caged tiger you look! 
What has gone wrong, dear?” 

He disengaged his arm from her hands .and 
stepped back a pace or two. 

“T have received a most unpleasant letter,” he 
replied, frigidly—“ a letter from Eden.” 

Alice started. 

She knew the werst as well as though she had 
been told, and an icy hand seemed to grasp her 
heart; but she retained her self-control ad- 
mirably. 

“From Eden!” she cried, “ Entreating your 
forgiveness, I suppose ?” 

“She says very little about that. She knew 
that she had it wilhout the asking.” 

“Tudeed ! ” 

“She wrote to warn me of a danger that 
threatens me.” 

“A danger?” 

**A most t-rrible danger, Miss Gordon. The 
danger of being taken in by an adventures,” 

“T—I don’t understand, Really, Walter, I am 
£0 ignorant that—-—” 

“Tt is useless to play it further, Alice, The 
game is up, I know the whole story of your 
connection with Malcolm Carlton and Herbert 
Staunton.” 

“ Mine ?” 

“Yours |” 

“*T don’t know what you are talking about. 
Who are—the men you mention ?” 

“Both your dupes, it seems; one your hus- 
band.” 

“*That is false 1” 

“Their address is given in this letter. Will 
youccme with me to them, thatthey may corro- 
borate what you have said ? ’ 

““No, I will not 1’ angrily. “What right have 
aera believe what a jealous woman says against 
me ?” 

“ Eden Chasemore it is as true as the stars.” 

‘True? She is false from beginning to end. 
Do you think I do not’ know her? That is why 
she left.here. I told her she must, or I would 
tell you all, She has a living husband, from 


whom she is not eyen..divorced, and when she | 


discovered thatI would not allow her to dupe you 
she eloped with my brother, He kuows the 
whole story.” 

** Alice |” 


1 would not have tuld you this had you not 
forced it upon me, but now you know.” 

“ T know tbat. you have stained your soul with 
the blackest falsehoed that ever woman told. She 
is. as pure asanangel. If she should be mistaken 
concerning you, you will not object to seeing 
either or both of those men.,”’ 

“Do youthick I could exdure a humiliation 
such as that?” 

“You need not be humiliated, I will obtain an 
introduction to one of them, and bring him here.” 

“Never, never! I am not a criminal, Walter 
Marchmont, to be up for identification.” 

“ J don’t know whether you are or not. Listen 
to me, Alice. I have the strongest reasons for 
believing that you and your brother are adven- 
turers, but the truth or untruth of my belief will 
make small difference so long as I am not your 
dupe. Leave my house at once quietly, and you 
have nething to fear from me.” 

* Surely, Ido not-comprehend you. Am I to 
understand that you turn me, your affianced wife, 
from your house because of the fiendish jealousy 
of—a thief?” 

A dull red surged into Marchmont’s checks, 
and his fingers closed ominously. 

“Tf aman had said that,” he exclaimcd, heavily, 
“JT should havestrangled him. Courtesy to your 
sex will not allow me to prolong this couversa- 
tion further, Miss Gordon. I must request you 
to excuse me, to consider this the end of an en- 
gagement that was forced upon me ; and I must 
inform ycu that I have already engaged apart- 
wents for you at an-hetel in the village. The 
carriage is ordered in an hour, You can wait for 
your tranks at the hotel while your maid packs 
them.” 

“Mr. Mar¢hmont !” 

Alice bad not breath enough to say more, She 
was livid with rage. 

‘* You see,” continued Marchmont, sternly, “ I 
saw so little reason for doubting the truth of these 
allegations that I did ‘not pause to inquire into 
them, but arranged details before seuding for 

ou.” 

* And do you imagine I will submit quietly to 
thie?” 

“There is nothing else that ycu can do, Miss 
Gordon,” 

** You shall see !” 

“ Threats are so idle and vulgar ! I do not fear 
you, All danger is passed now that I have ceased 
| to pity you. You will excuse me if I leave you, 
; will you not ?” 
| “ Listen one moment!” 








**T had rather not.” 

“But I insist. The man who you say is my 
husband is the husband of the gis] whom you 
know as Eden Chasemore. He believes her to be 
dead. The o'her one is ber brother. That, Mr, 
Marchmont, I swear to you !” 

“That does not alter the case. I have given 
you an alternative through a desire to do you 
justice. You have refused it. That to my mind 
is proof enough, and nothing could change it. 
, Miss Gordon, will you leave the house ?” 

' She drew herself. up defiantly, seeing that all 
hope was at an end. 

‘Vea, I shall go ; but you shall repent this 
day, Walter Marchmont! Don’t forget that. If 
it is any consolation to you to know that your 
sweetheart, Eden Chasemore, is living willingly 
under Wilfred Gordon’s protection, the assurance 
is yours.” 

Marchmon+’s face glowed: with anger. 

‘‘Thabt, Miss Gordon, I know to be a malicicus 
falsehood,” he answered, curbing his temper as 
much vs,pessible. ‘If it-gives you any satisfac- 
tion, however, I will telk-you that I shall inquire 
into it most minutely, and if I find that your 
brother has so much as injured a hair of her head 
I shall kill him, As I cannot persuade you to 
leave the room, I must be the one to do it.” 

He bowed with an excessive politeness and 
withdrew, closing the door behind him. 

How long Alice remained standing there, look- 
irg blankly at the door, she could never quite 
determine. 

She aroused herself at last with a little shake. 
The cold, cruel, bitter sneer upon her lips was 





: repulsive, 


“So, my prince,” she muttered, “this is your 
work !” 

She gnawed her lip a moment in silence, glane- 
ing about at the elegance that surrounded her, 

She noted the rows and rows of books that were 
a fortune in themselves, the quiet gorgeousness 
cf the furnishings, the extreme beauty of the 
architecture, the many evidences of wealtb, of 
refinement and of liberality about her. It seemed 
to impress her anew. 

© T have lost it all,” she continued, with a com- 
prehensive wave of the arnis—all through you, 
my handsome Rupert. Very well. I always pre- 
dicted that the end would come in some such 
way. Now for my revenge! Oh, it shall be 
worthy of me! I must plan it well. Let me see. 
That is it. Malcolm Carlton and Herbert 
Staunton must assist me. They shall avenge me. 
While they are making you reap the harvest of 
your own sowing I shall Lave time to throwa 


lariat about her neck that will give me the oppor: 
tunity I desire. This is the third time that little 
vixen hes stepped in my way. Well—— ah, 


ah! tuke care, Alice ! Nowis your time. Prove 
yourself worthy of your past record and hesitate 
ut nothing!” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

A Lavy to see Mr. Carlton and Mr, Staun- 
ton!” 

Malcolm’s valet was the speaker, interrupting 
them as they sat in their smoking-room discuss 
ing the last report of their detective, which was 
an extremely unsatisfactory one. 

“A lady!” exclaimed Bertie, glancing up 
through a cloud of smoke in some surprise. 

“Tee, oe.” 

“Her name?” 

* She would give none.” 

‘* That’s strange. Will you go, Malcolm?” 

“She particularly requested to see both, sir. 
She said her business was important.” 

© Perhaps it is something of Eden,” said Mal- 
colm. 

That was enough. 

Two minutes later Bertie followed him int» the 
drawing-room. 

A lady, clothed in sombre black, unrelieved 
even by a trimming of jet, arose. Both men 
stopped aghast. 

“You do not seem pleased to see me,” she 
said, mournfully, ‘* Ah, well ! Could I have ex- 
pected anything else? Herbert, Malcolm, I—I 
have come to make amends for the past. The 
wrong that I have done you both lives with 
me al ways—always |” 

Staunton looked at her doubtfully. 

“You were always a capital actress, Alice,” he 
said, coolly. “ Are you trying it again, with an 
object in view ?” 

“Ona my soul, no!” 

“ Decauseif you are, you can accomplish nothing 
without either of us.’’ 

“T cannot blameyou. You think that I had 
sunk too low in mire ever to emerg» Perhaps 
you are right; but that does not prevent a 
struggle, a wild desire to cleanse myself as much 
as possible. Where should I begin’ save upon 
those whom I have injured most ? Staunton, have 
you no words of forgiveness ?” 

The woman’s eyes were fixed upon Herbert 
with u peculiar, reeling brilliancy. Shs hadcome 








| entirely for revenge, but the old passion was 


takiig possession of her again, Her hatred of 
Eden seemed to boil. 

‘We have neither f rgiveness nor censure,” 
auswered Herbert, coutemptuously, ‘“ You are 
like a half-forgotten nightmare.” 

“ You are cruel !” 

“ Look, here, Alice, you have not come here for 
any such sentimental rubbish as that. Now, tell 
us outright what you want. If it’s money, per- 
haps you'll get it; but if it’s sympathy, I haven’t 
learned yet to kiss the hand that smites me, par- 
ticularly when it deals a blow like the one you 
gave.” 

“You cannot believe in my repentance, and yet 
I will prove to you how sincere it is, Herbert, 
your wife, whom you have believed (o be dead, is 
alive and well!” 





Eoth men were very white. 
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“ You know that ?” whispered Malcolm. 

“I know it, She has lived until recently with 
a family named Marchmont.” 

“ Walter Marchmont ?”’ 

* Exactly. I saw her there. She was well treated 
and happy, until a few days ago, when she was 
ablducted,” 

* By whom?” 

“ | should like to prepare you for a great blow, 
Tertie, The man with whom she has disappeared 
is—Rupert Howard.” 

** Rupert Howard !"? 

The horror of the exclamation could not have 
been greater, 

* Yer,” Alice continued. ‘ Under the name of 
Wilfred Gordon he entered Marchmont’s house, 
ite fell in love with Eden, watched his chances, 
und carried ber away.” 

‘*Good beavens! It is worse than I thought.” 

“Tt is bad enough, Heaven knows ; for when 
itupert Howard has an end to gain he pauses at 
w nhing.” 

Ma!'eulm groaned, 

‘Have you apy means of knowing where he 

'” asked Herbert, endeavouring to suppress 

is agitation, 

‘I cannot tell you exactly, but I know that 

is in London somewhere. He has rooms in 

— street, though I cannot tell you the number. 

* Then we will find him! You may be sure 
vf that.” 

Instantly a bell was rung, and a servant dis- 

ttched for the detective. 

** You will remain, will you not?” asked Her- 


ert, of Alice. “The detective may desire to 
puestion you.” 
“Tum assured of protection ? ” 


* Certainly,” 

“ Then I will remain.” 

* And another thing, Alice, I don’t know what 
your object may be in this, and I don’t care, so 
long as you assist us in finding Eden. If we sue- 
cee’, I shall place in your hands a cheque for two 
thousand pounjs.” 

The woman eould scarcely conceal a greedy 

park'e in ber blue eyes. 

* T will accept it ; for, while you will not be- 
isve in the sincerity of my repentance, it is never- 
heless most real to me. It will enable me to live 

honest life, ard I thank you from my soul. 
re is just one thing more | would ask.” 

** Name it,’ 

“It is that when Eden has been found and her 
‘Lductur has been punished, when bappiness is 

tored, and my sin has to a certain extent been 
wiped out, tht you will let me see Eden for five 
minutes alone.” 

Staunton looked at her curiously, 

A single wore escaped him,— 

** Treachery !” 

Alice started. 

“On my soul, no!” she exclaimed, half re- 
roachfully, half mournfally. ‘* What can I do 
» convince you of the genuineness of my re- 
pentance ? Bertie, how cruel you are!” 

“If I wrorg you—if your words are true— 
‘hen I beg your pardon ; but I cannot forget that 
it has been you who has caused me all the un- 
aappiness of my life.” 

“I know it—oh, Heaven, how well! But do 
you think I have not suffered? Even in dreams 
' have known no peace, no rest. Bertie, have 
you lived your life entirely without sin? Have 
you no pity ?” 

“* Much—where repentance is sincere.” 

“Then prumise me that when Eden is restored 
tv you, when happiness full and complete has 
eowe to you again, that you will let me see her 
fir five minutes—jast five. I ask no more.” 

“T promise it !” cried Malcolm, hoarsely,while 
‘tis friend still hesitated. “ Find ber for ns, and 
| will do anything—anything that you may de- 
mand !” 

“ I demand nothing. I entreat pardon alone.” 

“ The gentleman ! ” 

The servant’s announcement interrupted what 
he meant should bea most telling «ffect. 

As Carlton and his friend turned eag+ rly to the 
istective she allowed her mask to drop fur just a 


4 
v 


:aoment for breathiog time. 


“T shall win!” she muttered, triumpbantly. 
“Now, Bertie, Rupert, Eden, look to yourselves. 





"4 revenge shall be worthy of me—artistic, com- 
plete!” : 

And while ths two men were eagerly explaining 
to the officer, he—the detective—was watching 
closely but cautiously the features of the woman. 

‘* Bertha Howard, by all that is wonderful !” 
he exclaimed, mentally. ‘‘ Repentance? Bosh ! 
She has some infernal scheme in her head, I’ll 
wager my reputation. Ransom? No! It’s a 
deeper plot than that. Motives must be looked 
to as well as the abduction, or more harm may 
be done.” 

Let me see,” he exclaimed, aloud. “ You 
must be mistaken. I know who lives in every 
house on both sides of the street.” 

** Will you mention the names ?” asked Alice, 
quickly. “I would know if I heard.” 

‘“* Let me see. Broadhead—Perkins—Rathburn 
—Bruce ——” 

“ That is it! The man’s name is Bruce, with 
whom Rupert Howard—known as Wilfred 
Gordon—has bis rooms.” 

“ You are sure ?” 

* Quite sure.” 

“ Tf that is true, we need know no more !” 


(To be continued.) 








FIRES UNSEEN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A rew evenings later Churchill sat with 
Romola in that very antique room in which 
in long years ago he had orept back to life; 
and, to make the scene still more like the past, 
Romola sat in submissive attitude on a little 
stool at her lover's feet, while her arm rested 
on his knee, and she raised her dark eyes to 
him, just as she used to do when she was a 
little child. 

That had been a very happy day, for the 
lovers had ridden together in the morning, 
and later on they had gone out again and 
wandered through the peek. Now the lover, 
careful for his darling, insisted that Romola 
should rest; but when he would have ensconsed 
her in the easy chair, with an endless arranze- 
ment of pillows and footstools, she laughingly 
refased to be fussed over, and would take no 
other position than that already desoribed. 

They had taken a volame of Tennyson out 
of doors with them, so that Charohill 
might read aloud; bat Churchill thought 
that he would be better engaged in studying 
the lovely face, which was in itself a poem, 
and drawing forth her sweetest thoughts and 
prettiest confidences. And as Romola had 
no wish but for her lover's happiness, very 
little written poetry had been read that after- 
noon. Bat now that they were indoors, 
Romola playfally chided her lover, calling 
bim lazy; and fearing that he deserved the 
epithet Churchill opened the volume at hap. 
hazard, and began on the first lines which met 
his eye. 

It was a sad poem, called ‘The Victim "; but 
the selection mattered little to Romola, for 
she knew all the poems in the book by heart, 
and it was only because she loved her lover's 
rich, musical voice that she bad asked him to 
reud 


So while Charchill read Romola sat at his 
feet, and listened to his voice, which made a 
fitting accompaniment to the thoughts which 
filled her heart. She was thinking of her lover 
and not of the poem, which was, however, 
destined to work a strange, evil influence over 
her own future life. 

Mrs. Alingham softly entered the room, 
and held up her hand as if to enjoin silence, 
while Churchill read these words : 


“ And the priest was happy, 
QO, father Odin ! 
We gave you a life, 
Which was his nearest ? 
Who was his dearest ? 
The gods have answered, 
We give them the wife.’ 





Romola thought Mrs. Alingham looked 
very much agitated as the reading ceased, 
and this caused her to remark on the — 

‘‘T always pity that poor king so deeply,” 
ehe said, in her gentle tones, ‘‘and wonder 
which he loved best, the wife or the child! 
Bat, oh! hard it would have been for him had 
he been forced to say which was his dearest !"’ 

‘A painfal choice,” replied Churchill, 
‘* but not a hard one. At least it would not be 
to me were the place mine.” 

Mrs. Alingham seemed to listen with an 
anxiety that was painfol, and Romola also 
was deeply moved. 

‘*Why, which would you sacrifice?” she 
—_ — = ae —_ — dark, 
loving eyes Churchill promptly replied,— 

‘I would sacrifice a dozen sons for the wife 
that I loved; and however hard it might be I 
would count the cost small!” 

Romola could not speak. She drooped her 
eyes, and her sensitive mouth quivered. She 
knew that were he her husband Churchill 
would never be called upon to make such a 
terrible sacrifice for her; but his words filled 
her with unspeakable happiness. She recalled 
them bitterly afterwards, when joy was to her 
but a aang memory, and love an empty 
name. 

Mrs. Alingham was the first to break the 
silence which followed on Charchill’s words. 

“And sup 2?" she asked, in strained 
tones, appealing to him as if he were a judge 
whose word was omnipotent, ‘‘suppose it 
should be the wife who was called upon to 
make the sacrifice, which would you say she 
ought to give up?” 

“The child, of course,” replied Churchill ; 
‘‘ though were I the husband I'should be the 
last to suggest the choice. But, still, I aay that 
@ woman is no true wife who does not hold 
her husband dearer than}her child—dearer, 
indeed, than all else in the world!" 

** You have uttered wise, true words,” said 
Mrs, Alingham. Bat she spoke the words in 
gasping tones, and her face was so pale that, 
frightened lest she was going to faint, Romola 
sprung to her side. 

** You must sit down, darling!” she said, in 
gentle tones, and then added, imperiously, 
‘and, ob! les us never again ‘discuss that 
dreadful poem, which only saddens us without 
cause, for it is not likely that any of us will 
ever be called upon to make such a dreadfal 
sacrifice | '’ 

So the subject was dropped, and apparently 
forgotten, and the rest of the evening was 
spent in the usual manner, After dinner, in 
the sweet gloaming, Romola sat at the piano; 
and, while Charchill stood by her side, she 
sung, in her rich, passionate young voice, 
beautifal songs of love and hope ; and after- 
wards, when the lovers wandered hand.in- 
hand on the antique terrace, their whispered 
conversation thrilled with the same sweet 
burden. Bat that night, when darkness and 
silence had succeeded to the life of the beauti- 
fal day, when Romola slept like the birds 
and flowers, and dreamed dreams as innocent 
and joyous as theirs, one man paced his 
chamber all through the dead, sombre night, 
battling, as for life, against the spectre which 
ever invaded his solitude; and one miserable, 
despairing woman drenched her pillow with 
tears, and cried out ceaselessly through the 
long, dreary hours,— 

**T love them best. Heaven knows I love 
them best! Bat for that, if a choice has to be 
made, they must be saorified ; for most of the 
wrong was mine, and if I cannot bear the 
puubabinant alone he shall not suffer.” 

And so Mrs, Alingham’s words continued 
to break the silence until the night paseed 
away, and the light of another day dawned in 
the East. 

The sun rose higher and higher, gladdening 
the summer world ; and, filling Romola’s room 
with rosy light, it broke the chain of the 
young girl's slumber several hours before her 
usual time. And as to lie in bed awake was & 
thing she could not bear, she rose ; and having 
made her toilette slipped downstairs, and was 
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soon dancing through the park, with all 
exuberance of youth and a happy heart. 

After a time she came to the spot where the 
sweetest chapter of her love-story had been 
written; and here she sat down, and imme- 
diately fell into such a long day-dream that, 
when she awoke out of it, she felt quite sure 
it must be time for breakfast; but on looking 
at her watch, Romola found that her appetite 
had outstripped the hour—for it was now only 
eight o'clock, and they did not breakfast until 
near ten. So she decided she would go a little 
farther, more than half hoping that, by some 
instinct of love, Churchill would disoover not 
only that she was out, bat aleo the exact path 
which she had taken, and follow her thither. 

It was a lovely morning. The air was soft 
and fragrant; and here, in the cool shadow of 
the trees, the sunshine was deliciously tem- 
pered. Romola thought she had never seen 
Lockesly Hall look so beantifal as it was look- 
ing for the last two or three days. Every 
single leaf and spray of moss seemed to know 
that she had won the love of the noblest man 
on éarth, and to look more beautiful because 
of the young girl's joy ! 

Romola had almost reached the extreme 
edge of the park when a cry of pain rang 
on her ear from a little distance; and while 
she hurried forward with the thought of giving 
aid if needed, she was startled by the sight of 
® dog with bristling hair and foaming mouth, 
who came rushing towards her along the path. 
With admirable presence of mind, Romola 
Suppressed the ory which rose to her side, 
and sprang aside so hastily that the animal 
pursued his way withoutseeming to see her. But 
it was not until he had disappeared from sight 
that Romola dared to breathe, and then her 
fears were renewed by the sudden appearance 
of a man, who seemed as if he had been bitten 
by the dog, for one of his hands was bleeding, 
and, to judge by his face, was in great pain. 

* Are you much hurt? OanI help you?” 
exclaimed Romola, overcoming her own fears, 
and hastening forward to give all thesympathy 
and help in her power, 

At the sound of the sweet voice the stranger 
lifted his head, and by the deadly whiteness 
of his face Romola saw that he must be badly 
hurt. Her pity made her look at him very 
kindly, though under circumstances he would, 
in all probability, have repelled her, for though 
he was evidently a gentleman, and undeniably 
handsome, his face, with its dark eyes and 
well cut features, was marred by an expression 
of coarseness, and a lack of all that the girl 
most admired and reverenced. 

‘Thank you!” he replied, gratefully, and 
he was evidently suppressing all signs of pain 
with @ courage which won Romola’s admira- 
tion. There was hardly anything she liked so 
much as bravery. ‘It is-a mere scratch,” 
he went on; ‘‘bat you,” anxiously, “ have 
ronarisk, That dog must have crogsed your 
path!” 

Romola made no reply to this. She did 
not wish to talk about herself, but to help, if 
possible; and so she stepped forward, and 
Bignified her intention of ministering to the 
stranger by taking his hand between her own. 
Her lips quivered when she saw what an ugly 
cut it was, and again she thought how brave 
he must be ! 

She had all a girl's boandless faith in 
physical courage, and fancied every great and 
noble quality accompanied it. Then, though 
her fingers were trembling, she began deftly 
and tenderly to bind up the wounded hand in 
& white silk scarf which she had taken from 
her own pretty throat. 

She was only doing for this man what she 
would have done for the poorest creature who 
might have crossed her path; but when the 
gentle decd was accomplished the stranger 
bad no words wherewith to thank her for what 
she had done. 

‘I can’t express my feelings,” he said at 
last, rather brokenly, ‘‘but you are an angel. 
Oh, forgive me! I know I ought not to say it, 
but I must, for no one has ever been so good 
to me as you have been,” 


“Then you must have met with very little 
goodness,” replied Romola; bat though she 
epoke lightly her heart was touched, and she 
felt still more kindly towards her new acquaint. 


ance. 

“That is true,’”’ he replied, bitterly ; “ bat 
though I have not deserved such goodness as 
you have shown, I might have been better bad 
it come sooner.” 

“Please say no more about it,” said 
Romola, a little coldly. She did not mean to 
be unkind, but she was beginning to feel 
embarrassed by so much gratitade. Then, ia a 
gentler tone, she added, ‘‘I am very glad if I 
have been able to help you ia any way. I was 
afraid you were very much hurt.” 

The man’s face grew @ shade paler, for he 
knew what he would not frighten Romoia by 
mentioning, that the dog who had attacked 
him must have been mad; bat he said, 
quietly,— 

‘The pain is over now. It wasnever much, 
I was a little shocked, that was all, but I am 
anxious for you. That brute of a dog may crovsa 
your path again. Will you not allow me to 
escort you through the park? I have no 
doubt,” he added, hastily, ‘‘ that your bome 
is here.” 

“I think I am quite safe,” replied Romola, 
who thought of her lover with an instinctive 
belief that this arrangement would not meet 
with his approval. Then, not wishing to seem 
rude or ungracious, she added, hastily, * I 
do not like to trouble you; and, indeed, there 
is not the slightest need, for the dog went ia 
an opposite direction.” 

She would have moved away then; buat the 
stranger began hastily to explain that the cir- 
cumstances of the case warranted him in 
_ area to acoompany her through 
the . 

“I do not wisb to force my company on 
you,” he said; “and if you wish I will walk 
behind you. Bat I shall suffer agonies on your 
account if I am not allowed to see you in 
safety to the house!” 

Romola was vexed, but his persistence was 
80 great that she felt obliged to surrender ber 
own will, and thought she might as well do so 
with a good grace. 

‘* You are very kind,” she said, gently ;‘‘ bat 
you certainly shall not walk behind me!’’ And 
then, as the stranger’s face brightened at her 
consent, they moved on side by side beneath 
the stately trees. 

He told her,as they walked,why it was that 
he happened to bs in these grounda ia the 
early morning. 

He had taken a wrong train, he said, in 
his journey, and found himself at a little 
country station, where, he was told, he would 
have to wait four hours before his journey 
could be resumed; so, as he had been many 
years out of England, he determined to sea 
some of the beauties of Westshire, and forth- 
with had started on a long ramble. 

To all this Romola found it difficult to 
listen, though her natoral sweetness and tact 

revented her betraying her inattention. Bat 

er heart was beating fast, and at every turn 
in the park she expected her lover to appear ; 
and though in her young innocence she had 
no fear that he would say she had done wrong, 
yet her love for Churchill was so deep tna 1% 
hart her bitterly to think of him vexed ever 
so slightly. And he might be vexed just for 
moment, she said to herself, as she looked 
anxiously through the trees; but they reachea 
the house entrance of the park without meet- 
ing anyone, and here Romola stopped, and 
held out her hand. 

‘* Unless you can be persuaded to accept 
the hospitalities of our house I will not allow 
you to come any farther. See,’’ she added, 
“there are the gardens, and I am qaice ssfe 
now; bus I thiak,” she added, kindly, ‘that 
you ought to comein and have some food and 
rest. You look sorely in need of both! ” 

The young man was, as Romola said, in 


sleepless night, and the shook of his encounter. 
witn the doy had lefs him weak and fains 

He had almoat accepted Romola's invita- 
tion; bat some new feeling had made him 
sensitive. And when he looked into the youn 
girl's eyes he saw that she had only asked 
him out of Kiadaeas, and he wontd rather have 
dropped down dead from exhaustion than in- 
trade oa her any farther; so he said, a Little- 
confasedly,— 

** 1 see that you are safe now, and therefore 
Tam nappy; bus t want no food, and wo wiil 
bid you yood.bye!"’ 

*Yon have been very kind,” murmured 
Romola, with her rare, sweets emile, aod then 
she wondered if he would take the band she 
still held ons. 

He aid take it, and, to her dismay, pres:ed 
it to bis lips; bat he ecarosly touched it, und 
dropping 16 qatokly, said, with emotion,— 

* Forgive ms I have taken @ great liberty, 
bas I coald not help it. We may meet ayaia,” 
he added, ‘for the world is emall; bas if we 
should not, you will know thas there is one 
man to whom yeu have brenanangel. I can- 
not thank you,’ he wenton rapidly, “ more 
than to eay that for the rest of my life I wiil 
try to live worthuly of this hoar!" 

“ You think too mach of 18.”’ said Romola ; 
and then feeling, she Knew not why, # “great 
wave of pity und distress in her heurt, she 
turoed swiftly away, saying to herself, — 

* How strange be is to seem so gratefal for 
stich » slight service as I have rendered nia ' 
He seeme unhappy, and I oaghs to have ured 
him tocome in. It was unkind to leave fim 
there, when be looked so weak and pale; oat 
oh!" with orimsoniog cheeks and a yecture 
of annoyance, ‘‘ why did he dare to touch my 
hand wish his lips? It was not right—it was 
rude and ungentiemanly. I oannot tell 
Charonill about is, for told it would be so 
different. He would not anderetand and be 
would be bart, and, perhaps, angry with ms.”’ 

And as Romola sped towards the house, 
with her heart beating fast, and her checks 
growing red and pile by turns the yoan, man 
whose hand she had jast bound up, stood look- 
ing after ber with » transformed look on hia 
durk, handsome eyes, 

** T have read aod heard of angels,” he said, 
at last. “I never believed in them. Heaven 
knows I donow! Oae has come to me, and in 
less than an hour I am changed completely. I 
am ashamed of my pact life ” 

He breathed a troubled sigh, and turned 
away as Romola vanished from sight. 

**On! shasclear, pure face!" be went on, 
** those besatifal eyes! How they bsant me 
—how they make me wish that! could undo 
the past! I have seen many glorious womer 
in my day, bat each one was a Circe, This 
girl has filled me with a desire to think of 
Heaven! [ wonder if there 1s sach » thing as 
atonement! There is nothing I would not 
endare to be worshy of her nere and here- 
afcer!"’ 

He broke off with another sigh, and strack 
iato a deeper psth of the purk, which he 
fancied led to the road, jast a» Romota entered 
the house, to be greeted by her lover, who, it 
appesred, Was just yotng iu searoh of her. 

* Where have yoo been. my darling?” 
askea Cnarohill, tenderly. Then, geziug with 
rapt somirastios on her flashed and tremulous 
tuce, ‘** Wherever you bave been, my queen it 
hus done you good Taere is nothing so which 
I can compare you bat what you are—some 
besatifal soathern flower!" 

“T have bsen to the park since seven,” 
replied Rumolsw the coloar deepeviag in her 
che-k ‘ I woke early this morning” she 
continued; aad then, ia spite of her former 
resolasion, she would have related every detsi! 
of that morning s adventure Dut that Onaroni!: 
jaterrupted her, asking playfally bow she 
could have endared so many hoars without 
him ! 

‘You were asleep,”’ retarned Romola, with 
a sofs look, meant to be reproschfal; *‘ bat 





need of both food and rest—more in need than 





even she thought—for he had had a long, 


thoagh you did not deserve it { was thinking 
of you.” And shen she would have made nes 
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confidence, bat that again her lover forestalled 
her, saying, with a pleased look — 

“Tnat was right, darling! Bat,” gravely, 
*'T conld not have slept if I thoughtyou were 
out alone in the park. I hope you did not go 
too far, dear? ’’ 

“ What could happen tome?” asked inno- 
cent Romola, Bat her voice faltered. and 
she cid not raise her eyes, and her lover gave 
her a quick anxious look, 

“A thousand things might happen,’’ he 
answered. ‘For instanos, you might slip 
down and be hart. or one of thosetourists who 
are always loafiag about might take advantage 
of the fact that you were alone, and sperk to 
you. Those half-bred fellows are very imper- 
tinent ; and if you shoald drop your handker- 
chief, or get your frock caught in a bramble, 
one of them might lead you to believe that 
his assistance gave him a claim on your 
friendehip.” 

“ There is no probability of such an oocnr- 
rence,” replied Romola, a little langhing ‘I 
should never thiok of forming a friendship in 
fuch @ manner as you have described.” 

And afcser that ste fels the time for con- 
fitence abont her adventure was passed; She 
could not speak of it even if the breakfast- 
bell had not rung at that moment; bat she 
felt utterty wretched and miserable. She had 
never deveived anyone in her life; and now a 
burden of deceit lay on her heart, and the 
thonght that it was her lover whom she had 
deceived made it doubly bad. She felt 
degraded in her own eyes, and unworthy of 
her love 

At breakfast Romola was so pale and silent, 
and ate so little that Mrs. Alinyham usked 
her anxtoaely if ehe was ill Chureniil looked 
towarda his darling, and felt very unhappy: 
He thongs that his words must have offended 
her deeply, and determiued to'explain, on the 
first opporsunity, that i¢ was-only becaase of 
her youth and ignorance of the world that 
he had spoken them. 

“*T would‘not for the world have hurt or 
zrightened my darling!” he said, reproach. 
fulty to himeeif. 

Bat Romola unfortunately did not give her 
lover the opportunity which he eought for, for 
the moment. she could leave the twhle she fled 
away to her own room, and as her lover conld 
not follow her there he had to content himself 
with the morning papers 

‘*T have never seen ber angry before,” he 
said, rather racfully; “bat she fs ton sweet 
to let it lastleng, She will come’ down in a 
few minutes looking as if all the fanlt was 
here instead of mine!” And then; a little 
comforted by this idea. Churchifl opened the 
Daily Telegraph. io whier he read a picce of 
news which caused bim to feel both infinite 
astonishment and relief. 

Egerton 8+. George, brother of the late 
Marqnis of Eastshire, had returned from the 
far-off land in which he was sapposed to be 
dead and baried ; and now, report seid, he was 
ready to asenme the title, and take np his 
permanent residence in England. 

‘Tam very glad.” said Charohill, sinceraty, 
when he had finished the paragraph, ‘“ and 
glad, too, that I did not take the title; and 
then he amiled, thinking of Esiel Drood and 
the Dachess, who, as he natnratly thouzht, 
would not now be so anxious to have him at 
the ball. 

He was still thinking of his kinsman’s 
return when Romola entered’the room, and 
with that sweet, natoral grace whith was 
hers alone, came atraivht to his side. He 
dropped the paper, and drawing her into his 
arms kissed her face tenderly, and said, before 
she could epeak,— 

‘*My darling I know you were angry with 
me, but you have forgiven me. Ts wae only 
becanee you were 80 young and innocent that 
I wanted to tell yon how wrong it would be 
to speak to any one whom you might meet 
casnally.” 

Romola's face grew white. She hesitated for 
® moment, then ssid, with a haughty inflec- 
tion in her young voice,— 





“T should never speak to’anyone untess it 
was quite necessary that-I should do so.” 
Then almest in tears she added, ‘Do you not 
trust me, Churchill ? You might rely on my 
pride and dignity, if not on my trath !” 

The wérds were epoken on the impulse of 
the moment, bat she hated herself for them 
the moment they were uttered, for they were 
so deceitfal, but Churchill was’ bitterly 
wounded by them. 

“You misanderstand me; darling!" he 
exclaimed, reproachfaully. I never doubted 
your trath or you?pride‘and' dignity for one 
moment. I could not do s0;and jove you. The 
day I find you other than you are my love 
will cease.”’ 

‘*Ah, how cruel you are!” cried Romola, 
with a catch in her breath, while ber face 
went deadly white, bot Charchill pressed her 
closer in his arms as he replied, — 

“ My sweet, Tam not cruel. What I have 
said is only this. That I shall cease to love 
you when the sun falls from Heaven, and the 
sea dries up, yet the world goes on. And all 
this will happen before I discover fault or 
unfaith in you!" 

On, do not be foolish, my love!” returned 
the girl, and Churchill could not account for 
the ring of pain and wild entreaty in her 
voice. ‘ After all;’’ she went on passionately, 
‘* what is the love worth that can only bestow 
itself on what it believes’ perfect? It is 
shaliow, selfish: If yon told me that you had 
committed a crime, a murder, still I would 
love you! Yes, more than ever, and cling to 

ou!” 
; Romola, for Heaven’s sake, don't say that!” 
was the plea that broke from Churchill. 
‘*Oh, my heart! I would rather’ your love died 
with your reverence.’ 

‘That is a strange idea,” replied the girl, 
and her voice was chil and sad; but at that 
moment a servant entered the room, and in- 
terrupted the painful ecens. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue return of the new Marquis of Hast- 
shire from a supposed grave was a piece of 
news which spread like wildfire throagh the 
country, for it was suppored that the noble- 
man would open his splendid seat in Eastshire 
with a long conree of festivities, the like of 
which had never been heard of before, 

Considering ali this, the evening ball at 
Stanislangh Castle would have been quite 
ectipsed had not the Dachess widely an- 
nounced the fact that she had already secured 
the noble Marquis for that eventful night. 

So it happened that for some weeks the 
whole of Westshire was on the qui vive, and 
the Dachess was delighted—for the new mar- 
quia was, by report, unmarried, and. mammas 
with girls to dispose took care that their 
daughters’ dresses should be worthy of the 
great occasion. 

It had been fixed unalterably that Romola 
was to go to the ball; for Mrs. Alingham, on 
hearing of the advent of a stepmother, had 
thought it best that the girl should have made 
her appearance in society before there was any 
chance of her being kept ont of is altogether; 
and so, overcoming her former.avereion, Mra. 
Alingham arranged with the Dachess that 
Romola, under the care of Mrs, Penance, 
should make her début at Stanislangh Castle, 
Bat she herself would not appear ; and though 
every one tried to dissuade ber from this, her 
determination remained. fixed. 

Romola took surprisingly little interest in 
the ball, and wonld not even discuss thelovely 
dress of white ivory silk and delicate wreaths 
of white rose-buds which Mrs. Penance had 
designed as most suitable for her. 

For two reasons the girl was unhappy. 
First, because of that deceit which she 
brooded over ceaselessly until it was exagger- 
ated into a crime ; and, secondly, because her 
lover's words had cansed her to doubt the 
strength of his love to her. 

“Tt is not love,’’ she would say to heraclf, 





‘twhioh is only spent on those who do it 
honour! If I were to tell Churchill a man 
had touched my hand with his lips, and I hid 
it from him, he wonld-say I had dishonoured 
-him; and cast me off; but if he were a mur- 
derer; and I knew it, I would cling to him. 
Thereis jast this difference in our love.” 

Bat, though the young girl wae herself all 
unconseions of it, there crept into her manner 
a restraint towards Churchi!! which, though 
not exactly coldness, made him wretched and 
unhappy. 

He never dreamed that his own words were 
the cause of the transformation; bnt there 
was no wild, terrible thing that he did not 
imagine as having estranged her from him. 

Ose evening, when she had been colder to 
him than ususl,and Churchill was fecling that 
he must question her and put an end to his 
misery, Mrs, Penance entered the room, with 
the announcement that Romola’s ball dress 
had at last arrived from London. 

“And now; my darling,” she said, “ you 
must come and try it on, lest any little altera- 
tion should be necessary !” 

And so she led the reluctant girl from the 
room, langhing!y recmrking to the others that 
in a few minutes they would see the star of the 
evening. : 

Then as the decor closed behind them 
Chorchill turred to Mrs. Alingham, and she 
wondered what had caused the trouble that 
looked out of his frank, biue eyes ; bat he soon 
told her the reason. 

“Mra. Alingham,” he said, abruptly, ‘do 
you see any change in Romola within the last 
few daye?”’ 

** No,” she replied. 

But her own fece was now as troubled as 
his, and her voice became unsteady as she 
went on,— 

“Why should you think there would be 
any change in her? She is not ill or un- 
happy!” 

“T trast not!” he replied, gravely. ‘But 
I did not mean to alarm you! In¢eed I do 
not think she is il), but she has been so grave 
and—and pre-occupied,” he added, hesi- 
tatingly. “I thought she might: be brooding 
over some little trouble which, if we knew, we 
might help to smcoth away.” 

Mrs. Alingham's face altered; and par tiges 
to the young man’s side, she lxid her han 
on his shoulder with great affection. 

* You are as watchfal of the child as I am,” 
she said, gently; “but I do not think you 
need be alarme?, for it is quite nataral that 
Romola should be grave and preoccn pied when 
the father; whois almost a strenyer to her, 
is about t6 return, and not only that, but 
bringing a stepmother with him for the 
child.” 

Mrs, Alingham’s “face had grown deadly 
pale as she spoke, but hia relief was to great 
in this idea Churchill did not notice that or 
her broken voice. 

* That fs true,” he said, cheerfnily. ‘‘T have 
notthought of that; bat Romola need not be 
fearfal for the impression which she will 
make.” 

And then hie face, which had grown bright 
as day, suddenly fell ae he thonght that this 
unknown father might not like-him—perhaps 
put obstacles in the way of his happiness. 
Then, asa thovght struck hin, he looked up, 
and said, eagerly,— 

“Mrs. Alingham, have yon ever seen Ro- 
rmols's father ?”’ 

“Yes. I have seen him,” she replied, in a 
faint voice. 

‘And what was ho Jike? T- mean his 
character. Can you tell me anything about 
him?” 

A gaepivg sound issued from the woman’s 
lipe, and ehe looked 26 white and shocked that 
Churchill almost grasped her form, ben ns | 
she must fall; but the next instant she 
recovered, and wae saying with forced calm,— 

“Is ia difficult to tell character. Indeed, 
I'H go farther, and gay impossible. Those we 
know best are often to the last an enigmia ‘to 
us, and Valentine Eyre—— But what is the 
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matter, Mr. Penance? You start, you are 
white ?”’ 3 

Churchill looked at the speaker with dazed 
eyes, that seemed almost sightlese, 

“You said Valentine Eyre,” he said, im 
harsh, strained tones; Who is. Valentine: 
Eyre? For Heaven’s sake; do nottell me that) 
he is Romola’s father |!” 


“It is the trath,” replied? Mee. Alinghamy/ 


faintly. ‘It was their mother’s wish thatshe:} 


children should’ bear her name‘of De Nan-— | 
But you are ill—you; Ahi” 


“‘ Good Heaven |." cried “Wine 
Is ocr un hie Maliianantaiaimennenamedtill 
n, a8 his & of]. 
grief and horeomsthiae: Mies never: 
forgot, he swayed: forward, and to the: 
round. 
. Mrs, Alin ben¢over him, frantic with 
remorse ; wr the stricken 


instinctively felt must share this blow. 

evil have I wrought! 
what sorrow have I brought my child!” 
wailed the poor woman, as she knelt there; 
Bat Churchill did not hear her. wild words, 
feel her bitter tears, for he had-fainted. And 
retarned, in the bravery of her 
its shimmering silk 
and dainty lace, she was strickem by the sight 
cf her lover, lying-white-and senveless-om the 
ground, and theory that broke from:her 
pierced Mrs. Alingham with a= wound 
was sharper than death. 

Mrs. Alingham would have:tact- enough not 
to betray him ; but how should he soothe Ro- 
mola’s fears— how make excuse to-her for his. 
sudden swoon ? 

These ‘were Churchill's first conscions 
thoughts, while Romola bent over him with 
white lips, and speechless grief in her dark 
eyes. 

They were alone now in the room; for 
when that first bitter cry had broken from 
Romola’s lips even Mrs, Penance bad acknow- 
ledged the girl's claim on her son as superior 
to her own: 

“Thave frighténed you, darling! I am s0 
sorry,’ said Churchill, as soon as he could’ 
speak, 

“Feightened, me!” echoed Romola, and 
then, her. tears. broke forth wildly, unre- 
strainedly, ‘‘ Oh, my love, you have broken. 
my heart!” 

Churchill started, and grew cold with.guilty 

terror, but-there was nothing in the wordsto 
make him fear, 
__ Nay, may: asveet, you will brenk my heart 
if you weep like that! "’ said.the lover, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Lam.not ill, Romoila, I swear it; You 
will believe me, darling ?” and. he took her 
handa in his,and pressed them to bia lips, 

“I must believe what. you say,” replied 
Romola, mourafally, ‘But why did you faint, 
Churchill?” And then, instead of replying, 
ke began to scold her lovingly, from trembling 
so mush and g 80 pitifully over him, 
until he-was endtenly inspired to remind her 
that he had ridden for three or four hours in 
a burning su. 

“And I'refused’ to ee you!” re. 
plied the girl, with deeper pain. 

ss Yes, nd f could not understand it, dear,” 
replied Gharobill, gravely. Then, sitting up 
from the*vouvh ‘on which: strong arms had 
placed him he claeped the trembling form; 
and went on, “' Youbhave'been very cold and 
unkind to:me-of: late, my hears |" 

“I never» willy be: so again,’ 
Romola, in tremulous tones. 

‘+ Tell ane dearest,” went on the: lever, “ if 
your father's expectéd return bas been the 
cause of your alered manner for the lass two 
or three days? ” 

Poor Romola, if she had only poured ont 
the whole trath then, what sorrow sabe would 
have been saved! But shrinking from the 
thought of Coerchil’s anger or pain, she 
replied, ev: ~ 

“It will be an ordeal to meet the father of 
whom I have not: the’ feintest memory! 


whiapered 





with me! 


taat | 


Suppose,” she added, tremblingly, that he 
should be cold, er unkind to me ?”’ 

‘* My darling, that would be impossible!” 
replied Churobiil, tenderly, ‘‘ Who. could 
look at you and notloyeyou? Bat, remember, 
you have my love to protect you! Why do 
hee shudder ? Dearest, do you not trust 
me?’ 

“Did I shudder? '’ asked the girl], faintly, 
* Oh, Churchill, I do trastyoa with my whole 
heart eal afraid of nothing while you are 

op 


Charobill made ‘no reply. bub: to 
slender form clossr’ to his: own, 


| with his lips: A fowminutes ayo itecemed to 


him-as if he and his love bad been cloven 
meunder, as by a-lig flash, for ever ; 
but Romola’s words: chim, She loved 


him, and her love; was more: to: bimy than: 


honour, life, everything; and) rather than 
give her up, he would ) tO greater sin 
than he had ’ The fast 


that Valentine Eyrevwae alive: did not make: 
his-own guilt seem Charchill’a 


eyes: He had been in irikemta, murderer, bat’ 


be. would marry the child of the man hej. 

thess thoughts | quadriiles, 

) She did not want to give’ them, and woalt- 

(baye- excused herself; if possible, bat tthe 
Marquis 


meant toslay. He: 


until, he became 


to remove the bean 

¢ night Churchill 0@-felt, for the 
fizst' time through long years, that the burn- 
ing brand of Cain bad ‘Removed from his 
brow. He\thonght over. what had passed 
between him and Mrs. , to whom 
he determined to confidew every, detail of his 
pastlife. He found an te, to do 80 
cn thefellowing day, wh found in the 
governess a kinderfrtend and ; more mercifal 
jadge than he had dared to hope for. 

* You have been guilty of follics, but not 
crimes,’’ she said, ‘‘and you have atoned for 
the past. It is Valentine Eyre who has 
wronged: you, and not you him.’ 

Churchill Penance was deeply moved by 
these words. He thought:the speaker looked 
sublime, and wondered why he had never 
before noticed the beauty and majeety of ber 
faces Heknelt:at her feet, aud, raising her 
hand, carried it to his lips with reverence and 
gratitude, 

‘* You do not blame me for loving Romola ?”’ 
he said, with deep emotions 

“I only ask you never to forsake her,” was: 
the broken response. 

7 . 


e * 


The night of the bali hadarrived, was already 
partly spent, and Romola was the queen and 
star of the evening. From the first moment 
of her entry the young girl became the ono 
centre of attraction, The assembly was 
brilliant and-beautifal, bat all pulsed before 
ber radiant southern beauty; gud even 
Churchill wag startled by her loveliness, for 
she seemed to have gained, not lost, by ‘ths 
splendour of her surroundings, and the cam. 
parison’ with England’a’ feirest; noblest 
women, She wore'no jewels, but a neckiet of 
pearls—Chaurchill’s gift—round her white, 
slender throat; no colour savea tiny wreath 
of eome* ecarlet flower on her head; whieh 
was held ‘like a-queen. Men crowdad roand 
theit hostess, begging for an introduction to 
the beautifal, high-bred girl, who seemed to 
have‘allthe-grace and purity of an English- 
woman, with the best that the south could 
give her. They besieged Romola, who was 
sapremely ‘indifferent ‘to their importunities 
for dances. 

Ste had given her lover nearly every dance 
in the programme except some quadrilies, and 
these they had planned to sit-out together 
It seemed to her that she was quite weary of 
repeating this formula,— 

“I am very sorry, but I am engaged for 


everyth: 
“ See what'it is to betbe loveliest woman 
among hundreds!” whispered»Charchill, with 


fond pride, as the first notes of the quadrille 
began; and they prepared to escape to the 
conservatory from the crowded ba!l-rcom ; bus 
as they moved through the throngs they were 
stepped by the Duchess, who suid that she 
had-been looking everywhere for Romola, 

ws child,” she said, affectionately, 
“the Marquis of Hastshire has just arrived, 
and cravesthe-honour of an introduction, and 
I hope you have a dance to give him!” she 
added, inJowered tones. 

“Only the quadrilles, Dachess, and ba 
would, not care for those!” replied R mola, 
who Gi# notyoare for square dances, nud eti!i 
lesa for the Marquis of Eastehire. 

“IT will care: for anything which Miss Da 
Nunaz is good, enough to give me!" znid « 

jot the Dachese, 





voice in. C) 

It im the-girl’s memory ; 
and, witha shook which made her 
hands and-drove the: colour from her 


face; shesawe theemen whose hand she had 
bound up inethepark at Lookeely Hall. 
The: noticed nothing, anf went 


| ‘the-usaal form of introduction, when 
the: preferred the request thatit she: 
had:nothing else Romola 


world givehim tte: 


bad overheard her say that she waa 


And jast then. Churchill said, in a strange 


‘* Yoware. pale, Romola—you tremble ! What 
‘is the matter?” 

The Ma had never seen his kinsman, 
but now he looked hastily from Churchill to 
the beantifal girl, of whom he had dreamed 
unceasingly for the last few weeks. And 
feeling that she was now far down the shame- 
fal road of falsehood, Romols eaid nervonsly,— 

“We have been standing in a drausht, and 
Iamoold, Ithiak I will dance to get warm 
again!" : 

Tne Marquis was delighted, and as he led 
away biy beantifal.companion the Dachess 
whispered to Charchill,— 

** You are very selfish, Mr, Penance. You 
have danced. ali night with the loveliest girt 
in the room, and now you gradge her for awes 
of quadrilies! And you have behaved: shame- 
fally to poor Ethel. There, go and find her at 
once, and do your duty. She will be gruicfal 
for even quadrilles,”’ 

Ethel Drood was standing. close by, i, 14 
shelter of some palms, She could nos rcxr 
the Duchess’s whispered words, but nothing 
that went before bad escaped her; and es. 
Churchill moved away, with no intention cf 
doing the Dachess's behest, Ethel stocdb. fore 
him with these words: 

© Well, Sir Kaight ofthe ruefal countenance, 
whatcanker is there in the heart that every 
ravn bere enviea because it is prized by the 
latest star? And where,’ she added, wishous 
waiting for a retort, ‘are the polite attentions 
I have been vainly waiting for all the even- 
ing?” 

e Miss Drood need not wait in vain, for 
anything!” replied Cuarchill, with s ooursly 
smile, 

The face before him took » curious, . triam- 
phant expreesion. 

“‘ Perhaps not,’ she replied softly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps there is a difference bet ween long waiting 
and vain waiting.” 

«+ What are you waiting for, Miss Drood ?” 
asked Onurchiil, in a startled tone. 

‘* For the day when you shall believe that: L 
am your trae friend—in spite of the paes,” 
she added gently, 

‘* Wiil you dance.this quadrille with me?” 
asked the young man, in a softened. tone. 

“Ido not carefor quadrilles,” replied Mias 
Drood, 

“ Will you do me the honoar éo sit i# out 
with me then?” 

“Ab!” said Miss.Drood qnickly, bat not 
sharply, ‘‘tenm: minutes. ago you. would. now 
have askedime,. But if { cam comfort yoo, I 





will walk up and down with youl” 
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[BY THE DEADLY WHITENESS OF HIS FACE, ROMOLA SAW THAT TBE MAN WAS BADLY HURT 1} 


“I did not know that I wanted comfort,” 
returned Churchill, rather curtly. 

“And I thought you must be utterly 
stranded when you would appeal to me,” said 
Miss Drood; “ but let us not quarrel. What 
& beautifal room this is, and how pretty the 
figures in the quadrilles look! But I do not 
see the centre of attraction anywhere! ” 

Churchill looked yuickly down the differ- 
ent sets of gliding couples, but Miss Drood 
was right. Neither Romola nor the Marqnis 
were among them ; but he would not give 
himself away by any comment to Ethel, and 
she was quick to change the subject, while she 
managed skilfully to guide her companions 
steps in the direction of the conservatory, 
where they found themselves a seat in a bower 
of orange and myrtle plants, on the other side 
of which two people were conversing in low 
tones. 

A moment before Ethel had caught a glimpse 
of a dark head crowned with scarlet flowers 
in this direction, and she knew that there were 
not two such heads at Stanislanugh that 
night. 

** You do not know all you have done for 
me! The first pure dreams, the first noble 
aspirations have come to my heart since we 
met, six weeks ago. I carried your face away 
with me, and it has been my guardian angel 
and my companion ever since. I, who never 
thought of holy things, have prayed earnestly 
since then that Heaven would bless you and 
forgive me!” 

‘We are overhearing a conversation which 
is not meant for us,’ whispered Churchill, 
who did not recognise his kinsman’s voice ; and 
he would have risen at once, but, without 
seeming to do so, Ethel restrained him. 

‘* Why should we leave our pleasant seat,” 
she whispered back, ‘‘for two people whose 
faces we may never see, and whose talk does 
not interest usin the faintest degree?’’ And 
then she was quite silent, for another had begun 
to speak, and as he listened Churchill seemed 
powerless to move. 





“Oh, hush!” said the voice, a woman's 
sweet and pure as a silver bell, and now seem- 
ing fraught with pain. ‘*Oh, hush!” 
repeated Romola. ‘‘I am glad to have done 
you good, but through you I have done great 
wrong. For six weeks my life has been a con- 
tinual deceit. I knew that if I mentioned 
your name I should have to tell all, and I had 
not courage to tel) my lover of the way in 
which you and I parted.” 

** How could he blame you ?”’ exclaimed the 
Marquis, “ he could not find evil in that kiss 
which I dared——”’ 

Churchill heard no more; the spell which 
had been on him till then seemed broken. 

With a word that did not live beyond the 
lips that gave it utterance, yet was mightier 
than a whole volume of curses, he sprung to 
his feet, and when she looked at his face even 
Ethel must have felt some faint remorse for 
what she had done; but if she had expected 
an exposé of some kind she was dis- 
appointed. 

She had entered the conservatory with a 
vague idea of some shamefal discovery, and 
when one was made that excelled all her 
expectations she hoped cruelly for a scendal- 
ous scene that would make her rival's name a 
by-word for evermore, and lose the girl both 
her lovers at once ; but she had evidently for- 
gotten that Churchill Penance was a gentile. 
mac, and that he had loved Romola. As for 
Churchill, his disgust in the thought that he 
had acted the part of spy was greater, even 
than his shame for the girl in whom he cen- 
tred his Heaven ; and when that one breathless 
word was uttered, he hurried away with only 
one thought, one desire, to hide himself for ever 
from the sight of all human things, the hear- 
ing of all human sounds, 

The revelry and mirth of the ball went on. 
Gay music rang and light feet danced, borne 
up by lighter hearts—beauty and joyousness 
everywhere ; but on the heart of Romola a 
deadly chill had fallen. 





She had returned to the ballroom, and 
waited by the side of Mrs. Penance for the 
lover who never came to her; but after the 
first fifteen minutes had passed without bring- 
ing him she knew that he was gone from her 
for eyer—knew it as well as if her eyes had 
seen him where he lay, far from the revellers, 
with his face pressed to the dew wet-grass of 
the lawn—knew as well as if her ear had heard 


his bitter words,— 

‘“‘Oh, Heaven! forgive me this last 
worst sin of my shameful life. That I could 
have made my heaven in one so utterly false!” 

This was the first time Mrs, Penance had 


been at Stanislaugh since that memorable day, 


long years ago now. 

As the hours went she looked anxiously 
at the pale, proud girl by her side, and the 
mother’s heart began to fail her as she won- 
dered where was her son. 

Men crowded round the queen of the even- 
ing, but Romola dismissed them all, saying 
she would dance no more that night ; and " 
as Mra. Penance began to feel in wae 
Charchill stood beside her with looks which 
confirmed her worst fears. 

“Isis very late, mother!" he said, in alow 
tone, ‘‘and unless—Romola would like to stay 
longer, I think you had better let me order the 
carriage.” 


Mrs. Penance tarned appealingly to the girl 
by her side, and Romola said she was quite 
ready to go home; but when they had made 
their adieu to the Duchess, who thanked 
Romola for having made her ball a brilliant 
success, and Oburchill had seated them in the 
carrisge, and bidden them good-night, saying 
he preferred to walk home, Mrs. Penance felt 
quitesure that her uneasy suspicion was true— 
that Romola had been proposed to by her son, 
and had refused him. 

She was too incredulous and indignant to 
speak to the girl on their way home. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE WINS THE DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NEW IDEA. 


‘‘ Monreu! Muriel! Where on earth has the 
girl hidden herself!’’ exclaimed General 
Plowden, as be sent his stentorian voice ring- 
ing from one end of Beechfield Hall to another, 
and pee failed to get any response from his 
daughter. . 

At last a door opened, and a pretty face 
looked out with an air of innocent surprise. 

‘* Did you call me, father?” 

‘Yes; I’ve bellowed myself quite hoarse,” 
he rejoined, impatiently. ‘Come into the 
study, if you want to hear a piece of news!” 

Muriel had been engaged all the afternoon 
talking to a friend, of whom she never grew 
tired; but she linked her arm within her 
father’s, and obeyed him with a sweet smile, 

The General, who was a fine, portly man, 
with a good-looking, frank face, well- trimmed 
moustaches, and flaxen hair just tipped with 
enow, took up hia place on the Turkish mat 
before the fireless grate, and with both hands 
in bis pockets addressed his daughter. 

‘I’m not such a selfish old fellow as I've 
seemed,” he began, with a kindly smile. ‘TI 
daresay you thought I was engrossed with my 
own pursnits!"’ 

“No, never. You've always been the 
kindest, beet of fathers!" looking up into his 
face with loving eyes, as she eat on a low 
chair, and leant her sunny head upon its ruby- 
velvet cushions. 

** Ah! but you’ve been dull, child, and I’ve 
seen it. This is a big house, and it is lonely 
enough for you when we've no one staying in 
it. You never complain, but it stands to 
reason that you should want someone with 
you of your own age.” 

‘*No;.I don’t want anyone but you, father ; 





[WHAT WAS I DOING HEBE? LOSING A HEADACHE—THAT 18 ALL!’’] 


of course I don’t—and a few friends,’’ flush- 
ing as she remembered one particular one, 
whom it would be very hard to do withcut. 

‘“* Bat it isn’t good for you to be so much 
alone, though you bear it so sweetly ; so do 
you know what I have done? I’ve engaged 
@ companion for you!” 

Mariel started from her seat with anything 
but an expression of pleasure in her wide, open 
eyes. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want her! I would ten 
times rather be alone and cosy with you!” 

The General put his hand fondly on her 
golden head. 

“Wait till you see her. You will fall in 
love with her at the first glance. She is one 
of the nicest girls I ever knew, with yellow 
hair just like yours; but her face isn’t 
to be compared to yours, you conceited little 
chit. She has no father and no mother; and 
Mr. Moseley, the Rector of Workhampton, 
recommends her most strongly.” 

‘Then I wish he would keep her for him- 
self, Oh, father! don’t let anyone come 
between you aud me!” leaning her head 
against his shoulder. ‘‘ Write and say you've 
made a mistake!” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind!" ina 
tone of great vexation, for he was bitterly 
disappointed at the reception of his news. 
‘* Miss Emmeline Howard will arrive in a 
fortnight, and I'll trouble you to be civil to 
her.” 

‘*Oh, why didn't you ask me first?” and 
Muriel clasped her hands in great distress. 

“I suppose I have a right to do what I like 
in my own house?” said the General, with a 
frown. ‘‘ You’ve surprised me, Moriel. I 
thought you had a kind heart; and I fancied 
you would be drawn to a poor lonely orphan 
who bas no home of her own!” 

“Forgive me! I didn’t mean to be nasty 
about it, and of course I shall like her very 
mach if you do, Only we've been so happy 
ecg the tears standing on her long 

shes. 
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“ Yes, my darling, and so we shall be still,” 
putting his hand under her soft, rcund chin, 
and bending his soldierly head to kiss her 
pure, sweet lips. ‘‘I mean to be kind and 
courteous to this poor girl who is going to 
make her home with us; but there is not a 
soul on earth who could ever come between 
me and my dear little girl!” 

It seemed folly even to mention such a 
thing, for the father and daughter were all in 
all to each other, and the whole rest of the 
world mattered very little in comparison. 

Mariel’s mother had died very young, and 
the General had clung to his child as the only 
thing left him to love. 

He could not bear to be parted from her ; 
so whenever it was possible they were always 
together. 

And it was a pretty sight to see the tall, 
soldierly figure riding over the moors with his 
little girl by his side on her small pony, her 
yellow hair floating in the wind. 

Her education had not been neglected, for 
her father was not selfish enough to forget 
anything for his child’s advantage, or to keep 
her to himself when she ought to have been at 
her studies. 

A governess was engaged, who stayed with 
her till the girl was seventeen, and then left 
to be married. 

Muriel still regarded Mrs. Holmes as one of 
her dearest friends; but she was not ab'e to 
see much of her, for her husband had taken 
up his abode in one of the southern counties, 
and Beecbfield Hall was in the north. 

All went welJ, and Muriel was as happy as 
a lark. If it bad not been for the Vicar's 
wife, Mrs. Motherwell, she would probably 
have continued so, and been wooed and 
married without any of the tragic events 
which followed on her interference. 

But Mrs. Motherwell was one of those 


women who with the kindliest impulses do 
more mischief in the world than many of their 
wickeder sisters. 

She wanted to have a finger in every pie, 
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and she could not conceive that a girl like 
Muriel Plowdemoould get on perfectly well in 
that large epacious, mansion with no com- 
panion but an elderly gentieman. 

She waited her opportunity till she met the 
General and his dogs, taking: their morning 
stroll on the beach; and then she pounced 


upon him, and told him itwasm-sincand ai 
Mariel to be allowed 


shame for a dear girl like 
to mope herself to death with no companion: 
of her own age to talk-and with, 

he General was. strack ‘dismay; 
promised to -look ont a 


companion, h 
not having thoughtof 

Mrs. Motherwell immediately undertook to 
write to the Rew CG. Moseley, rector of a 
parish in L who wasa-trostworthy 
and honourable mam, and would be sure to 
know of somebody: ble. 

To thie the General ly agreed, and: 
the Vicae’s wife lost no titt doing as she 


She was in a fever for the new arrangement 
to be made, and was disposed to be quite! 
cross-with the Viear fornot being able to lay 
his hands om-® charming young woman. 
directly he was asked for one ; and, therefore, 
she was pleased when she had: 
another letter enying he had jast heard of*a: 
perfect treasure, if General Piowden: did 
not mind the trouble of coming up to: York? 


meet him at the priacipal hotel; 

The meeting took/p!ace, with the result be- 
fore mentioned, and the General hadnot the 
smallest doubt that he had chosen’a piece of 
perfection to live with his little girl. 

The testimonials were eminently satis- 
factory, and the charmingly diffident way in 
which Miss Howard spoke of her own eccom- 
plishments delighted the. General beyond 
measure. 

With a soldier's prompt decision he closed 
the bargain on the spot, and thonght he had 
behaved in a theroughly basinees like manner, 
because he had read through all the testi- 
monials which she presented to him enclosed 
in a large blue envelope. 

One-of the prettiest rooms in the Hall was 
prepared for the new comer, and Muriel waa 
eager to decorate it with vases and pictures, 
which she ‘purchased in York on parpose for 
it. Beechfield' was abont an hour and a 
balf's journey from York, and’ she was never 
allowed to go there unless escorted’ by her 
father or Greenbrook; her maid. 

It was the day when Miss Howard was 
expected, so Muriel was in rather a hurry to 
get back after a long day of shopping, etc. 

Just at the last moment she remembered 
that a pretty light blue coverlet which she 
had chosen for Miss Howard's bed had been 
left behind in'a shop, and sent Greenbrook 
back to fetch it. 

The train was nearly due when a young 
man hurried up to Muriel, took off his hat, 
held out his hand, and expressed his delight 
at seeing her. 

It was the Honourable Basil Craven, second 
son of the Earl of Dunraven—a near neigh: 
bour—and a very old friend ; and the pleasure 
which flashed his handsome face seemed to 
be reflected on Miss Plowden’s as she.explained 
hurriedly that she was alone, and had lost:/her 
maid. 

* Let me have the honour of taking care of 
you!’ he said, eagerly; and at the same 
moment, as the train came with a shrill 
whistle into the station, he slipped a coin into 
the guard's hand an@ secured an empty com- 
partment in rathera full train for two people. 

Jaaé as the doors were being slammed with 
all the noise possible, Greenbrook came pant- 
ing and poffing up to the carriage; bat the 
guard burried her into the'next before her 





welf severely tor} * 
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“°F might call you Mariel? ‘ 
getuen epecid ead ati!" 


« Bat—bat—we-never are coldometif®t” a | 
he would ask Miss Emmeline Howard’ to’! soft 


mistress caught sighé.of her, so the téte-d-téte 

wae not interrupted, ’ 
But: when Mr. Craven leantforward, with 
unmistakable love and admiration‘in his eyes, 
® sodden shyness: came over Mies Piowden, 
lashes refased to lift themselves 
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guard of seme: kind:or other." 
uchieate of me 
asifT 


| withouta body. | ¢ 
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‘into es with a 


“4 Nog ss with--thve-utanost:| 
fervour; ‘‘ but stand. 
ing still in life. We must go forward or go 
back, and you couldn't be so cruel as to wish 
me todo that! There would be no harm in 
it, you know !” very softly. Y 

“No, there would be no harm in it,” in a 
very low voice, a3 she stretched out her hand 
to remove a little money-spinner from the 
front of her skirt. 

Irresistibly attracted by the smallness and 
the prettiness of that gloved hand Mr. 
Craven suddenly took it in his, beut his head 
over it, and kissed it. 

At the same time the train palled up at a 
small station, and Mariel foand that her 
blushes were exposed to the eyes of those on 
the platform, and felt as if they could see her 
throbbing heart ag well. 

‘Look, George!” exclaimed’ a fair-haired 
woran, clutchiog the arnr of the man beside 
her. ‘ Who is that with Miss Plowden?” 

* Craven; son of Lord Danraven. He won't 
look at you. Don't you’be afraid!” 

T bet yon'a bob that-he does!” and she 
sprang into a cxrriagenext to the one where 
Marie? and he were sested. and kissed her 
hand ‘out of ‘the window to George. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A MIDNIGHT TALK, 


Miss Howanrp looked at the’ person opposite 
to her, and deciding that she was utterly un. 
interesting, closed the eyes of her body in 
order the better to open those of her mind. 

Perhaps she would have opened both if she 
had known that the nice-looking young woman 
in the fawn-coloured bonnet with-forget-me- 
nots across the front was Ellen Greenbrook, 
Mies Plowden's confidential maid. 

Greenbrook, on the other hand, had no idea 
that this girl with the trim figure and large 
white hat was the new companion whose: 
advent was expected at the Halk 

Bat, ‘nevertheless; she studied her with un- 
usual otriosity, and noticed that’a good-effeot’ 
_— been made with cheap’ materials in her 

ressy 

Tne face-which had seemed so bright and 
girlish, bat: a few minutes before looked 
pinched ‘and worn ‘now thatthe small; light 


Don't you think that sometimes—weare 
su6h very old friends," he:said; looking: down | 





coloured eyes were closed. 


Is was certainly seen at its worst, for it 
seemed: utterly expressionless, unrelieved by 
any tone: of*colour either in the cheeks, the 
white eyelashes, the almost invisible eyebrows, 
orthe: elaborately frizzied, bat almost stone. 
coloured hair. 


-noor,’’ she saidjrin her | stood 
ye aan es 


te what-ant I to do?” in a plait 
volve: ‘‘I had a fearfalheadache, aid war 
obliged.to sit down ona sofwto rest."’ 

“The Hall ain’t above @ mile, and I could 

take your luggage up on a truck.” 
“ “T couldn't walk. I shonld faint by the 
way,” looking round in a helpless fashion, jast 
as Mr, Craven's tall form darkened the door- 
way. 

Ot course he came forward and placed bim- 
self and his dog-cart at the lady's service. His 
offer was accepted in the coyest fashion, and 
with a thousand apologies—ino fact, she seemed 
as if she were on the point of refueing, until he 
insisted in his kindest manner. 

He was struck by) the: loneliness of her 
position, for on the way, to the Hall, when they 
were driving at a rapid pace past ficlda of 
ripeniffg corn and sores’ ‘of wild forest land, 
she explnined’'to bim that shé’ was # peor, 
desolate orphan without a friend in’ the: 

orld. 


world. 

It might have surprised him that she should 
confide so much to a stranger, but_he refitoted 
thatif the whole world was strange to her she 
must speak her heart'to-some: one; and’ why’ 
not to the one who had been: kind te her?’ 

Mariel’s first thought on arriving at: home 
was'to run upstairs with fleet-steps and'throw 


= 


.the pretty covertet on Miss Howard's bed. 


a ; that does look nice! she vaid, in 
tone’ of ‘satisfaction, ‘and’ I do hope it will 
seem asif'we were ready to°weloome her, and 
make her bappy:””” ; 

“T’m sure you've taken’a wonderful deal of 
tronble, miss,”’ said*Greenbrook, readily. 

She was the one n in ‘thé house who 
did not take at all willingly to the idea of 
having a stranger introduced: itd’ the family 
circle, 

Perhaps there was a little jealousy in‘ this, 
for Greenbrook was dévoted to her -mistress, 
and not at all disposed’to share her’ affection 
with anyone else. 

‘Look out, Greenbrook, and see*who: it-is 
driving up!’ exclaimed Muriel, eagerly, as 
the eound of wheels was heard on the gtavel. 

“Why, good ons me, if it ion’ Mr. 
Craven with the lady who oame dowa in the 
train!” 

And'the maid craned her neck av far as-she 
eould:outof the window to satisfy her own 
and her mistrese’s curiority. 

Muriel opened her eyes wide, and hurried to 
the door, As she went dows the brosd flight 
of stairs a cloud came over her’ fuce, and she 
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sai@ nothing when the botler stepped forward 
to tell her that Miss Howard was in the 
drawing-room. 

It wae-as if some presentiment of coming 
evil flashed across’ the former brightness: of 
her mood; and her: face was unusually grave 
as-she entered the drawing-room. 

Miss Howard was- already engzged in 
animated conversation with the General, but 
he tarned round and said, in his cordial 
fashion,— . 

“This is my little girl, Miss ‘Howard! I 
prophecy that you and she will be like sisters 
before long.” 

The stranger held’out both’ bands, and said; 
eagerly,— 

“Qn! the dearest friends-in the world, I 
hope. Iam eo thankful to be taken into this 
beautifal home!" 

Mariel shook hands heartily, but she felt as 
if she were thrown back u herself, for ‘the 
stranger was making the advances which might 
have been left to the hostees. 

‘| Won't you’ sit down and have a cup of 
tex?” she said, quietly, where Miss 
Howard subsided gracefally into the General's 
own particular chair, and? allowed herself to 
be waited on by her host. 

‘* Such a kind, delightfal man took pity on 
me, and brought me to your door!” she re- 
marked, as she sipped hertes. “I was feeling 
so terribly lonely ‘andfriendless.when he came 
up to me in the nicest way, and offered mea 
seat in his cart.” 

“Dear me, I'm so distrested,” exclaimed 
the General; ehocked at his own apparent 
thoughtlessness, ‘If you had only let us 
know we should have sent the carriage to 
meet you.” 

‘ Bat the carriage was there, and so was I,” 

ut in: Muriel, Henin | puzzied, ‘‘andI can’t 

ink how we tianaged to miss you.” 

“Ah | Mies*Pfowden, how~can you ia your 
happy home make any allowance for us poor 
outsiders? ‘You’ never felt your nerve and 
heart fail you on coming to's strange place,” 
and shé raised her handkerchief to her eyes 
pathetically. 

Mouriel's kind heart was touched in a mo- 
ment, and she pressed Miss Howard's hand 
most tenderly, assuring her that she need 
never be doubt!ul again, for they would try to 
make her as happy as possible, whilst the 
‘General looked ‘at her drooping head in quite a 
fatherly mauner. 

Muriel forgot‘all her presentiments ; and by 
the time she retired to her bedroom, after a 
lively evening, she began to think the stranger 
& pleasant addition to their party. 

In a week's time Miss Howard made herself 
completely at home, and the two girls became 
inseparable. 

Even when Mr. Craven rode over from the 
Castle he found that he had to talk to both or 
to neither—an arrangemient which was not at 
all to his taste. 

The General, in his courteous way, placed 

hia carriages at Miss Howard's disposal, and 
she, in the most straightforward fashion, took 
him at his word, It rather astonished the 
people of the neighbourhood to see the new 
companion driving herself about in the most 
independent manner; but they all agreed that 
if the Plowdens did not mind it, it was not 
their business to interfere. 
_ Months passed away, and summer changed 
into sutomn. Basil Craven had been at the 
Hall in the evening, and ‘they had played a 
game of billiards—the General and his 
danghter agsinef Miss Howard and Mr. 
Craven. It had been a hard-fought battle, 
and towards the finish Miss Howard took the 
red rose ont of her dreas, and eaid, with a smile 
to each gentleman,— 

“IT will present thie to whichever of you is 
on the winning side!” 

“Then win I must, and TI shall,” said Mr. 
Craven, with a low bow, whilst the General 
declared’ that he could not lose with such a 
reward in t. 

Muriel stood looking on, whilst a rich wave 
of colour stole over her beautifal face. 








Why was it, phe wondered, ‘that this : 


stranger always contrived to make her take 
the second place when she had no beauty and 
no position, and was only there, as it were, 
on svufferance ? 

Even Basil Craven appeared to find a special 
pleasure in talking to the new companion, 
whilst a gulf seemed to have opened between 
himeelf and his old friend. And yet how 
good-natured she was, and always so ready 
to do anything and everything that was 
wanted 1 

She mended the lining of the General’s 
coatsleeve; she went into York to do the 
shopping for the household; she was always 
willing to drive anyone down to the station, 
however early in the morning, in order, as 
she said, to save the grooms troubles. 

It was very late. Greenbrook had been 
sent to bed, bat Muriel felt tco troubled to 
sl She thought she would go downstairs 
and find the third volume of a novel in which 
she was much interested, and which she had 
left in the drawing-room. 

The house was very still, and she went as 
stealthily as she could for fear of disturbing 
her father. The stairs creaked slond—as 
stairs will always oreak when they ought to 
keep quiet—and Marie! felt uncomfortable at 
the thought that she was the only perzon 
stirring in all that Jarge house. 

Reminding berself that she never was a 
coward—the mere fact that she had to do so 
proving that her courage had almost gone— 
she went quickly into the silent drawing. 
room and up to the table on which the books 
from Madie’s library were lying. 

There seemed to be a great deal of wind in 
the room, and she put up her hand to shield 
the flame of her candle. 

She found her particular volume after a 
short search, and was turning away when she 
heard the sound of low talking just outside 
on the terrace, and disoevered that one of the 
French windows was open. 

Bhe’ stood quite still but for ths throbbing 
of her heart and the panting of her breath, 
Her eyes were open wide with terror as she 
tried to make up her mind to go up to the 
window and shut it. 

Bat what if there were burglars outside, 
who were only waiting to debate about their 
plans! They would see her coming, and, with. 
ont donbt, spring upon her and throttle her 
before she could find the fastening. No, she 
could not do that. But she might run ont of 
the room, lock the door behind her, and sound 
the gong, which would alarm the whole house. 

Jast ag she was hurrying to the door some- 
one darted in at the window, and she shricked 
aloud. 

The next moment a hand was placed on her 
lips, and a voice that she recognised as Misa 
Howard's said, in a hoarse whisper,— 

‘* Don’t bea fool! It’s only me.” 

** What are you doing hers?" she aaked, 
indignantly, vexed at having been so need. 
lessly soared, and raising eyes full of angry 
questioning to the companion's agitated face. 

Misa Howard turned and fastened the 
window securely before she deigned: to reply. | 
She had a black lace shaw! thrown over her | 
head like a Spanish mantilla, and the sombre | 
evening made her faded complexion look 
ghastly white, bat her voice showed no sign 
of emotion. 





“ What was I doing here? Losing head- 
ache,” she said, slowly. ‘Nothing very 
dreadfal in that!” | 

‘*Who were you talking to?” said Muriel, | 
quietly, though inwardly staggered by the | 
companion’s cool manner, 

‘‘ Myself,” throwing back her head defiantly. | 
“I¢ ia a habit I have of repeating verses to | 
myself to compose my brain; bat if you are : 
going to be nervous about it I must go a little | 
farther from the house next time. Now, ; 


good-night. I’m tired, if you are not.” 

She touched the girl's forehead with her | 
thin lips and hurried out of the room, leaving | 
Muriel with a vague, unsatisfied feeling in | 


her mind. 


| a0, 


—=_ 








OHAPTER: III. 
A RED ROSE, 


A Rep rose lying on a garden.path seems 
but « trifle, and yet it was the first link in 
the chain of events which led to a castas- 
trophe. 

Mariel stood with it in her hand, trying to 
put two and two together in her puzzled 
brain. 

She could swear that is was the rose that 
Miss Howard preeented to Basil Craven, and, 
if so, it must have fallen from his button-hole 
when he was talking to her at twelve o'clock 
at night; and whatshe had said about repeat- 
ing verses to herself wags a trampsd-up falee- 


Bat ifhe cared to havea nocturnal téte d-téte 
with Emmeline Howard it had come to this 
—that he should never have another chance 
with Mariel Piowden. 

She drew herself up prondly, and her eyes 
flashed with all the haughtiness of her race, 
but her poor little heart felt nigh to breaking, 
and life seemed a very different thing to what 
it did a few months ago. 

As she was absorbed in her bitter thoughts 
the General stepped out of the window, and 
said, cheerfally — 

‘‘By the merest accident. I've discovered 
that itis Miss Howard's birthday next Tues- 
day. Don’t you think we might prepare a 
pleacant surprice for her? Have a little dance, 
and go into York and choose a present. She 
admired your red feather fan the other vight; 
perbaps we could get her one Jike is !”’ 

‘* No, not like mine,” quickly. ‘“ Why didn’t 
she tell me about her birthday ?” 

‘Yon see it slipped out, and I caught at it. 
She never would have told me. Hulloa, here’s 
Craven! " 

Mariel turned quickly, but made:no move- 
ment towards him. He was thinking how 
pretty she looked in her dark brown velvet 
and home-spun dress, with the wind playing 
with the soft fine curls on her forehead; but 
why was it that she never greeted him now, as 
she uzed to do, with that swift, onpward glance 
of delight? 

“You've come to fetch the rose you dropped 
last night?’ she said, coldly. ‘‘ Allow me to 
present it to you.” 

Then, without ancther word, she stepped 
indoors, and left him alone with her father, 

** Come and bave a look round the stebles,” 
said the General. “I'm not quite satisfied 
with one of Gladiator's hecks.”’ 

‘So sorry, but I’m rather in a burry,’’ 
throwing the rose petulantly over the balus- 
trade of the terrace. ‘ Miss Piowden has dis. 
appeared, but will you teli her that my mother 
charged me to ask you all to come over to 
dinner to-n®&ht, You will be doing a charity, 
for Wolferton has come, and you know how he 
loathes a dull family dinner?” 

* Ah, wait till he hasa wife. He will soon 
settle down; but shall J fetch Muriel? I know 


| we've no engagement, and I’m sure we shall 


be delighted !” 

“Taoen that's quits enough,” with an 
attempt ata smile. “You will tell Miss Plow- 
den that—that we couldn’t help the short 
invitation, as——” 

‘‘Qaite unnecessary. If Lady Donraven is 
kind enough to treat us as old friends we can 
only be flattered. I suppoze we may bring 
Miss Howard? ’ lowering his voice. 

** Oh, certainly,” in the most careiess tone, 
‘s Well, good-morping, I muss be off,” 

**One moment,” exclaimed a voice from the 
window, and presently Mies Howard emerged 
in walking costume, with @ large basket on her 
arm, filled with dainties procured from the 
cook, with which ehe was going to relieve the 
wants of the villagers, and purchase popularity 
at other people's expense. ‘ Are you going to 
walk through the village, Mr. Craven? Because 
this basket is heavy, and I thought you would 
carry it for me!” 

Mr; Craven had not been going through the 
village, bat he had too much cvurtesy to say 
So presently Mariel had the pleasure of 
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seeing them both start off in friendliest 
fashion, and she rather naturally concluded 
that the whole thing had been planned the 
“— before. 

When told of the invitation she was on the 
point of saying that she would not go to the 
Castle, but very soon changed her mind, and 
with a toss of her golden head declared that 
she would be revenged on Basil Craven. 

She put on a black tulle dress, exquisitely 
made, with one diamond star fastening the 
folds on her bodice. She needed no other 
ornament, for her hair shone like burnished 
gold, and her neck and arms were as fair as 
the whitest rose. 

To her vexation she found that Miss 
Howard had aleo selected a black toilette, and 
the General remarked that they looked like 
sisters, as they came into the drawing-room 

er, 

“No,” said Miss Howard, with a melan- 
choly smile, “ I have no diamonds to relieve 
the plainness of my dress, Muriel,as usual, 
cuts me out!” 

“If you would allow her I’m sure Muriel 
would be most kappy to lend you some,” 
began the General; ‘but, after all,” politely, 
ag he gave her his arm to the carriage 
*‘ beauty unadorned is adorned the most! "’ 

“Bhall you go first, or shall 1?” inquired 
Miss Howard, coolly, when they arrived at 
the Castle, as she shock out her farbelows, 
and glanced enviously at Muriel’s star. 

She did not see that it was the girl's 
youthful beauty that cast ker into the shade, 
but put down the superior effect to the 
diamonds. 

Miss Plowden was too well-bred ever to 
make a struggle for precedence, but she 
stepped forward quietly, and said, with a 
slight curl of Ey lips,— 

* Perhaps it will be more comfortable for 
= it I go first—as you don’t know them, and 

0.” 

Then she drew up her beantifal white 
throat, and sailed into the Dunraven drawing- 
room like a young queen, 

* You sly fellow! You never told me she 


had grown into that!” whispered Lord 
Wolferton into his brother's ear. ‘Introduce 
me at once!” 


“ Bhe’s not your style, I tell you, and she 
won’t stand any of your nonsense!" said 
Basil, uneasily. ‘Try your hand if you like 
on the other one.” 

“Thanks. I prefer lamb to stale mutton ; 
and I like beauty better than ita feeblest 
imitation. I could make the girl spoons on 
me before the night was over if I tried—bet 
you any money.” 

* Then don’t try, for Heaven's take!” in a 
low, but fervent tone. 

Lord Wolferton emiled. 

“ You mast arrange the table differently. I 
am going to take her into dinner!” 
aa Lhere was no time to expostulate ; but Basil 

it his lip angrily as he saw his brother a 
minute or two later walk into the dining- 
room with the girl he had meant for himself 
on his arm. 

As he watched them during dinner he grew 
more and more uneasy, for Wolferton’s capri- 
cious fancy was evidently caught for the 
moment, and he was making bimself as agree- 
able as he always could if he chose. 

Mariel was not dazzled by the brilliant 
scene before her, because she had often dined 
at the Castle before; but to Miss Howard, 
the glittering Bohemian glass, the gorgeous 
silver plate, the exquisite Sivres china, the 
hothouse flowers spread with studied careless- 
ness on the snowy damask, the rose-shaded 
silver lamps, the crowds of footmen in splendid 
livery, all seemed to belong to a scene in the 
Arabian Nights, and not to real life in the 
present day. 


A spirit of bitterness rose in her heart, and , 


seemed to drown all her pleasure. What had 
Lord Dunraven done to deserve all this splen- 
dour—a heavy-looking man with a brainless 
expression, who would have made a good coal- 
heaver, but would never shine particularly as 


an Earl; whilst here was she, Emmeline’ 
Howard, with double his intelli » and 
scarcely one farthing to bless herself with. 

She had another cause for ill-humonr, for 
she had taken Basil Craven for the eldest son, 


and it was a bitter disappointment to find that | 
that man of the world, his delicate,refined 


face, and cold, shrewd eyes, who was fooling | 
that silly Muriel to the top of her bent, was 
bis elder brother, and therefore all her time 
had been wasted, 

Basil had been obliged to take her into 
dinner because of his brother's upsetting pre- 
vious plans; but he did not understand her in 
her new mood, and wondered why she was so 
far less civil than usual. 

‘* Why did you not tell me that you had a 
brother?” she asked, scarcely taking the 
trouble to veil her vexation, for she felt that 
he had injured her by his silence. 

_Basil was not at all prone to take offence, 


disregarded them instead of being disregarded 


As soon as Basil could escape from the 
dining-room he made his way through the 
drawing-room to the sofa where Muriel was 
sitting with his mother; and, leaning over the 
back of it, he told her they were soon going to 
adjourn into the music-room, in order to have 
a little dancin 

“You will give me the first, won’s you?”’ 
his dark eyes looking earnestly into hers. 

‘ T’ve already promised it to your brother,” 
she said, coldly, and he could not tell the 
violent effort she had to make to control her 
voice, or guess that her heart was throbbing 
at the sound of his. 

“You might have given me the first 
chance |” 

“You forgot to ask for it last night! I 
suppose,” with a scornfal glance, ‘‘ when you 





but he could not help raising his eyebrows at 
her cool audacity. 

“I did noi suppose that it was a fact that 
would interest you in the least.” 

“ Or was it that you did not wish to pose as 
. see son?"’ with a contemptuous 


e. 

Mr. Oraven threw back his head haughtily. 

“ There could be no question of that, for all 
my friends know who I am—and strangers 
—, guess as much from my having no 
title, 

Miss Howard drew her light eyebrows 
together. What a fool she had been! OF 
course an Earl's eldest son would be a Vis- 
count—a fact which she, in her ignorance of 
the peerage, had forgotten. 

* Don't take my small jest in earnest. I 
= said it to pique you, because you look so 
well when you are angry!"’ she said, with an 
innocent smile. 

He looked at her down his Greek nose, won- 
dering what sort of woman she would be if she 
were not always playing a part. It would not 
do to break with her—but he felt aa if he 
would give ten years of his young life to know 
for certain if she had been playing him true 
or false with regard to Mariel Piowden. 


| off, 80 Basil could only 


arranged for your walk.” 

Wolferton camo up jast then to carry her 
ive her a glance of 
amazement as he his shoulders, and 
turned away. 

‘Do yon know, Basil,” said his mother, in 
@ low voice, “I believe Woiferton is strack. 
What a providence is would be!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOBT OR STOLEN ? 


Lorp Wotrerton was in no hurry to get rid 
of his er when the dance was over. He 
took Muriel to a sofa in a far.off corner, and 
talked to her in a low undertone of anything 
and everything that came into his head— 
trying to bewilder her innocence with the 


“I've never forgotten my first sight of 
ou,” he said, meditatively, as he took her 
‘an in his hand and it slowly. ‘ You 


were standing on a bank with a cloud of 
yellow hair about you, and you held ont your 
chubby little arms, and jumped into mine, 





It was agony to him to see those smiles 
lavished on his brother which used to be 
given to him alone. Supposing that Lord 
Wolferton fell in love with her seriously, and 
mace her an offer—he was not wortby of her. 
Wild and dissipated, he would make no fit 
husband for the purest girl in the world, and 
. he married her he would only break her 

eart. 


The dinner seemed to him as if it would 
never end; bat Mariel rose from it with a 
slight flush on her cheeks, and a light in her 
eyes, as if she had been enjoying herself. 
Perhaps Miss Howard thought so too, and 
grudged her a pleasure in which she could not 
share, for she remarked, crossly,— 

‘* Mariel will drop that star if she wears it 
£0 carelessly in those tulle folds.”’ 

** And if she does no one will notice it as 
long as her eyes are as bright!” returned 
Basil Craven, with his own fixed admiringly 
on the slight form vanishing through the 
doorway. 

Lord Wolferton was holding the door open, 
and,as she passed him, he bent down and 
whispered something in her shell-like ear. 
Apparently the request was granted, for he 
drew back well pleased. 





‘“‘T must put an end to this,” Craven said, 
resolutely, but it was easier to say than to 
carry it into execution. 

Lady Dunraven, a fair-looking woman, with 
@ gracious bearing, made Mariel sit by her 
side on a@ large, low ottoman covered with 
tapestry, whilst Miss Howard, according to 
her wont, looked out the most comfortable chair 
in the room, and lounged in it with her high- 
' heel shoes stuck prominently forward, and a 
| book of photographs lying on her lap. 

She saw at a glance that the other ladies 
, there did not wish to have much to do with 
her, 80 she cleverly made it appear as if she 





I’m not fond of children as a rule, but I 
kissed you twenty times!” 

| “I don’t remember it at all,’ and Mariel 
_ flushed slightly. ‘‘ You've been nothing but 
a name to me all these years, and now for 
the first time I see you in the flesh!” 

“You've been ‘ Muriel’ to me ever since 
that day, and I can’t possibly go back to Miss 
Plowden,” he said, tentatively. ‘‘ I've seen 
you scores of times—only your petticoats 
were shorter and your hair much longer. 
You can’t be so cruel as to treat me as & 
stranger?” 

“Not a stranger quite, but very nearly,” 
drawing back as he came nearer. : 

“ Well, so be it, As strangers we met this 
evening. What matters it if the beginning is 
cold as ice so long as the end is warmer? 
Listen, Miss Plowden. I'm a worthless sort 
of fellow, bat I don’t think I should be if you 
would take me in hand.” 

“‘I—Lord Wolferton?” looking up at him 
with lovely, startled eyes. 

He smiled. 

“‘ Yes, you. I’ve never known a girl like 
you before, and I feel as if I would give any- 
thing to have you for # friend. I’m a believer 
| in Piatonic friendships, and I don’t see why I 
shouldn't be your friend as well as anyone. 

Mariel was flattered by his evident admira- 
tion—disarmed by that word Platonic, which 
sounds sd deliciously safe, and is so delight- 
fally dangerous; and in her innocence never 
guessed that the most serious flirtation is 
oftentimes that when the word “love” is 
most carefully omitted. 

She was angry and hurt and resentfal, so 
went on rather recklessly; and the man of 
the world, studying her at his leisure, was 
charmed with her yoy nippy: and re- 
solved to lead her on as far as ever she would 
come. 

“I'm only going to stay a day or two 
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longer, 80 you must let me ride with you to- 
morrow. I can't afford to waste any time, 
ee our friendship must be a real one 

ore I go back. Say you wish it as well 
as I,” he whispered, as he put her wrap round 


her. ; 

“Do I wish it? I’m not quite sure!” she 
answered, with a nervous little laugh, as he 
tried to pe hand rather 
ns an ordinary good-bye. 

And if she had tried to select an answer 
which was likely to draw him on she could 
not have chosen a better. 

“You shall wish it, as gure as I stand 
here,” he said, with unusual earnestness, ag 
he = her into the carriage, and then stepped 
aside as if to give hia brother a better chance 
when too late. 

“ Good-night, Miss Plowden,” said Basil, 
stifiy. ‘I bave not bored you. much, so 
perhaps you've enjoyed your evening?” 

‘‘T have, thanks!” said Miss Howard be. 
fore Muriel could “Your step goes so 
beautifally with mine.” 

Then t a took his seat, and the 


carriage drove off. 

‘*That Wolferton seems rather a good sort 
of fellow. Don’t you think so, Muriel?” 
asked her father, as he settled himself com- 
fortably in his corner. 

“ Yes, rather nice,” she said, absently. 

“ You seemed to think so !”’ exclaimed Miss 
Howard, rather shrilly. “I don’t think much 
of him myself, for he had the bad manners 
not to ask me to dance.” 

‘“* Dear, dear!” said the General, in a voice 
of deep concern. ‘“‘ How was that, I wonder?” 

‘* Everyone isn’t like Pay General,” she 
answered, effasively. “To a man of Lord 
Wolferton’s calibre I’m nothing, because I 
am poor.” And then she felt for his hand in 
the darkness, and pressed it gratefully. 

“My dear girl,’’ she exclaimed, in the Hall, 
a3 she bent forward to kiss Muriel’s pale 
cheek, “‘ you look positively ten years older 
than usual! You must be tired out.”’ 

‘‘T never was so tired before, Good-night,” 
and having kissed her father she 
turned away quickly, and went up the stairs 
with her bedroom candlestick in her hand. 

Miss Howard looked much the most tired of 
the two, but she conjured up a bright smile 
for the General as she departed. 

General Piowden said he must have a look 
at the paper, which meant that he wished to 
enjoy a snoozs before the drawing-room fire 
before going through the trouble of un- 
dressing. 

He had jast stretched ont his toes to the 
warmth and begun to think what a dear, 
simple creature Miss Howard was, pressing 
his hand out of purest titude in a way 
many men would have misunderstood, when 
hurrying feet came across the hall, and 
Mariel, with white cheeks and scared eyes, 
pa Powemerke + thio qnepet 

y star! my star !"’ she ° 

He started to his feet. 4 

‘* What's the matter. What did you say? 
You don't mean that you've lost it?’ 

“I have!” drawing a deep breath, and 
clasping her hands. “ It’s gone, and I can't 
see it anywhere.” 

_ My dear child, it can’t be gone! You had 
it at the very last, when Wolferton was cloak- 
ing you.” 

“What's the matter? Any one ill? Oh, 
dear, how you frightened me!” and Miss 
Howard leant against the frame of the door 
in ® pale blue wrapper, with her light hair 
floating airily on her shoulders. 
ee one 4 egw 7 the General, 

xio , for he t t she was going to 
faint. “ Mariel hae lost her star, but of pm Ba 
it can't be far off.” 

Miss Howard roused herself into instant 
action. 


“ Ié must be in the carriage. I'll run tothe 


Stables!” 
Why didn’t we think 
8 


* No, I'll go m f. 
ofthat before? Of course it’s in the carriage. 





Cheer up, darling! '’ to Mariel, ‘‘ I shall bring 
it you back in a minute.” 

He vanished down a passage, whilst Mariel, 
Greenbrook, and Miss Howard searched the 
hall thoroughly. 

Then the latter proposed to look outside, 
and the great doors were unbolted after eome 
difficulty and thrown open, letting in a gust of 
cold wind. 

Mariel’s candle was blown out, but Miss 
Howard sheltered hers with her hand, and 
managed to keep it alight. 

Even Greenbrook was moved to beg her to 
come in, or she would catch her death of cold ; 
but she would remain outside holding her 
candle close to the gravel, and letting nothing 
escape her sharp eyes. 

“T shan’t rest ® moment until this is 
found,” she said, shivering, as she raised her- 
self up, and cast eager glances right and left. 
‘I did warn you that the tulle was not firm 
enough to hold it safely, buat I never thought 
you would lose it.” 

‘* I've often and often worn it like that, and 
pod ag never dropped out before!’ said Mariel, 


Vv. 

‘‘ Perhaps it’s in your dress now. Letus go 
and look.”’ 

At that moment the General came back, 
looking worried. 

“T's not in the carriage, so I've told 
George to go over to the Castle as soon as it 
- light. It might have fallen as you stepped 

2” 
“Shall I go?” asked Miss Howard. “I 
would do anything on earth to find it.” 

“No, no. You come in, or we shall have 
you laid up with congestion of the lungs. 
And that will be worse than anything.” 

‘I would brave it willingly if that would 
bring it back to my poor darling! I’m so 
sorry for you!” throwing her arms round 
Mariel’s neck. 

“TI loved it so,” said the poor girl, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘' because it belonged to my 
mother.” 

The search was recommenced upstairs, 
mats pulled up, farnitare pushed aside, but 
= to no purpose, for the star was nowhere to 

f 


geen. 
At last, tired and dejected, they all went to 
bed—or at least to their different rooms. Miss 
Howard confessed that she sat up most of the 
night, for sleep was impossible. Do what she 
would she could not get the lost jewel out of 


her head. 
The search was renewed the next morning, 


but the star was nowhere to be seen. One of 
the gardeners asked to speak to the General, 
and there was momentary excitement as to 
what he had to say. 

He was shown into the study, where Miss 
Howard was sitting with the General, busy- 
ing herself with the household books, as she 
had insisted upon taking the housekeeping 
into her hands in order to spare Miss Plowden 
the trouble: She asked if she had better leave 
the room, but the General wonld not hear of 
it. 

**Good-morning, Andrewes. What is it?” 
he asked, laconically. 

** Mornin’, General,’”’ replied Andrewes, who 
was a short, stubby man, with red whiskers 
and ferrety eyes. “I thought as ‘ow you 
ought to know as’ow I found ’em close up 
against the drawing-room window.” 

A sovereign rolled on to the floor, and Miss 
Howard stooped forward to pick it up, 

“Found what? Speak out, man!” im. 
patiently. 

“Them footsteps—and it’s not the first 
time neither. I saw ’em t’other night.” 

*‘ Footsteps close against the house! This 
is very serious," said the General, with a 
frown. 

“Depend upon it, it was one of the 
gardeners — after the creepers. One 
trail was blown down last night,” suggested 


Miss Howard, as she raised her head for aj h 


moment from her accounts. 
‘Ab, yes—of course,” in a tone of relief. 


** Who looks after the creepers ?”’ 


“I do. And never a one of us set foot in 
the garden till I'd ha’ been there myself— 
but the footsteps was there fust. You see, 
General, there'd been a good drop of rain 
in the night, and the ground was moist—so 
they showed up as clear as if they had been 
printed off.” 

“This is strange, very strange! I'll go up 
and look at them myself,” said the General, 
starting iy “If there's anything in it I 
shall send for the police.’ 

‘“« There can’t be anything in it,” said Mies 
Howard, impatiently. ‘The star was on 
Mariel. And could any burglar attack her, 
and pull it out of her dress, without all of us 
knowing it? I’m sure I ehan’t disturb myself 
about such noneense.” 

The next moment her face cleared, and 
she called out to the gardener, who was 
following his master out of the French dcors 
into the garden, “I’m going to bring your 
boy some more jelly as soon as I can.” 

‘‘I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, 
mum,” said Andrewes, hia face lighting up, 
and he hurried off, thinking what a kind 
creature the new companion was. 

Miss Howard leant her head on her hand, 
and fell into deep thought, whilst her pencil 
rolled unheeded on the floor. 

She started violently when Basil Craven 
appeared at the open window, and asked if he 
might come in; but as soon as she saw him 
she went towards him with a strange smile 
hovering about her pale lips. 

‘I'm not disturbing you, I hope?" he said, 
courteously, as he came inside and took off 
his hat; ‘ but I gouldn’é keep away when I 
heard of Mies Plowden’s loss. How is she?” 

“I don’t know,” with a shrug of her 
shoulders. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
were laid up for a long time. It has been 
such a shock to her nerves.” 

“You don’s mean to say that she’s ill?” 
looking very much disturbed. ‘Not really 
bad? Nothing serious?” 

‘‘Everything is serious that happens to 
Miss Plowden!’’ she answered, impatiently. 
“It’s nothing bat a nervous headache. 
Nobody asks how Iam, because I’ve had to 
be up and see after things, whilst she can lie 
in bed all day !"’ 

‘You don’é look up to much,” atadying her 
face with grave eyes. ‘‘I daresay all of you 
were very much upset.” 

She shrank from his scrutiny, although she 
had acked for it, and said, with a littlelangb,— 

** Would you think it very rude of me to ask 
you to go, as I'm awfully busy?” 

“Not atall. Batjyon’ll tell Miss Plowden,” 
looking wistfully at the door, ‘‘that we've 
done all we can up at the Custle—and—and 
I’m £0 awfully sorry for her."’ 

“Yes, yes! I'll tell her everything. Gocd- 
bye!” 

yi And tell the General I'd put it into the 
hands of the police.” 

She nodded and smiled, as she fastened the 
window behind him, lest he should come back 
with another message; but as she watched 
him her face hardened into rigid lines. Fora 
moment she stood with clasped hands. 

“Oh, what a fool I am,” she muttered. 
‘‘ Oh, why is he such a beautifal boy?" 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mariel came in, looking pale and tired, but 
dreesed in her riding habit. Her eyes followed 
Basil's vanishing figare, but she said nothing. 

Mies Howard came up and kissed her 
affectionately. 

‘Mr. Craven has just been here about your 
star. They've been looking for it at the 
Castle. I told him that you would be down in 
a minute, but he couldn't or wouldn't wait.” 

“Did he see my father?” very gravely, 
but with a sore pain in her poor young 

rt 


eart. 
“No,” with a conscious smile, ‘ Don't 
you think he cares for women more than 
men?” 
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QHAPTER V. 
“yes on xo?” 


Tue General came back in.an unusnally 
bad temper. There was not a-trace of foot- 
steps, he said, and Andrewes must have been 
drank or dreaming. 

The fellow stared as if he could..scarcely 
believe his eyes when he came to the spot, and 
saw nothing—nothing at least that conld be 
identified. 

The gravel looked disturbed as if it had 
been scratched up by a dog or a cat; but it 
required a vivid imagination to diecern a faat- 
step, and, as he was not blessed with one, he 
saw nothing to rouse euspicion. 

**T told you there was nothing, but you 
wouldn't belicve me!” said Miss Howard, 
irritably. “I suppose these are the only 
jewels that Muriel-possesses, or else she would 
not break her heart over them?” 

* No, she haga splendid set left ber by her 
godmother, Lady Fairfax, but those I keep in 
my strong-room. Would you care to see 
them ? ” . 

“Yes. I’ve done the books, so I really 
shouldn't mind |” rising with alacrity. 

The General did not expect tobe taken at 
his word so immediately, bub hia natural 
politeness rose to the,occasion, and he led the 
way at once without remonstrance. 

The strong-room was next door to the 
butler’s pantry, and locked with a key which 
the master of the houee took ont of his own 
pocket, and the jewels were inside one of 
Griffith's safes. 


The General had not exaggerated when he 


called them a splendid set, for there was 4 


necklace of ohoicest hrilliants with a rose 
diamond pendant, a tiara which flashed like a | 


flame, and various sprays imtended to be 
fastened cn a bodice, allmade of stomes of the 
firat water. 


Besides these there were the Plowden jewels, 


@ far famed set of sappbires, and various 
jewelled bracelets. 


Miss Howard contemplaied them with ahin- | 


ing eyes and. flashed cheeks. 
dours!” she exclaimed with a sigh of envy. 


‘‘The Howard jewels were nearly as good, 
but they were all. sold before Lont my first 


compassionate face. 


“It was inhuman,” he said, with convic: | 


tion. 

‘Do you keow,” she eaid, putting her head 
on one side asif she were deep in thought, 
“I goarcely think it wise of you to pat all 
these precious: things in the same place ! 


‘' Bat nothing could be safer than Griffith's 


lock |" 

“I don’t believe there is a lock made which 
could pozzle a burglar ;.and, you see, directly 
the door is open all these things sre his. He 
has nothing to do but to take them.” 

** Then be must take the safe as well.” 

“And why not? Ofcourse he would haveacon- 
federate, and between them they could easily 
get it outeide the. door.”’ 

“’Pon my word you make me feel qnite 
ven What would you do-with them your- 
ee ” 


“I should pat them in the mosterdinary | 


box possible, and keep them in ‘my. own.zoem. 
A safe always seems to say, ‘I’ve got some- 
thing precious inside. Come and take it!” 
“ Very true, Of course if the lock conld be 
picked its the most dangerous place in the 
house.” 
“Exactly. Everyone knows they are kere, 


and servants will talk. Do as I advise you, , 


and you may keep them for ever." 

That very night the jewela were moved, and 
placed in their velvet-lined cases in a wooden 
box with a lock and key, which was carried up 
into the General's bedroom. 

Mies Howard had refased to ride with Miss 
Plowden and Lord Wolferton, although she 
had been pressed to do so by the former; and 
yes, strange to say, the good-looking couple 





, Dailes away from home ?”’ 


: matter of fact I wanted an exonse for a walk, 
; and now the whole marder’s out !"’ 


t | With a amile,— 
“Oh! how delightfal to possess gach spien- | 


, ; with Mariel.” 
teeth. Wasn’t it oruel to defraud a baby?” | 
with an appealing glance up into the Genéral’s — 


| under his nose. 


, Baid he would write a letter. 


} were scarcely. out of sight befare she observed | eyes shining wish the pleasure of, 
that she did not-thinkit. quitethe thing for a, Teari 


geloct Mariel's age to ride alone with a man 
iks the Viscount. 

Muriel came back looking all the better for 
her ride, for it had changed her thoughts, and 
the. fresh, cool wind had blown away her head- 


ache. 

The General came out on purpose to ask 
Lord Wolferton to stay toluxcheon ; and after 
the luncheon he was induced toatay. still tonger 
=? = of a aaaetly els rae 

iss Howard y slipped ont to play the 
partof Lady Bountiful in the viliage,.as she 
remarked to.Mariel; bat as coonas she had 
got outside the gates she turned in an opposite 
direction, and walked off at a rapid 

She was.in the ack of slipping:a letter into 
the. box of the Silverton post-office when Bazik 
Craven rode up, and cried ont,— 

“ How d'ye do again, Miss Howard?” 

Tae letter fell from her hand, and lay for 
one instant on the ground,.and he saw the 
direction without intending to read it before 
she picked is up with an angry exclamation. 

The letter she had come so far to post was 
directed to 

‘George Roberts, Eeq., 
1, Railway. Terrace, 
Brettanby.”’ 

‘‘ How you do love to startle people!” she 
said,angrily. ‘ Youare always turning up at 
every corner, I suppose you will make quite 
a romance out of my posting a letter three 


“Not L I never bother my head about 
things that don't concern me.” g 
“That is making yourself out very selfi:b, 
and I'm sure that ycu are not that!” looking 
up at him with her sweetest, smile, “As « 


‘‘ Have you happened to see anything of my 
brother? He has been lost to sight since 
half-past eleven this morning!” he said, with- 
out taking any notice of her former remars. 

A light came into her eyes, and she said 


‘At the present moment he is playing 
billiards at the Hall. A short time ago he was 
launching with us; before that he was riding 


“You told me she was in bed with a-head- 
ache!’ he exclaimed, angrily, as a_wild 
suspicion flashed through his mind. 

‘*S0 she was till she got up, and your 
brother charmed it away!” 

Without another word. Mr. Craven raised 
his hat, turned his horse's head, and dashed 
off at a reckless pace towards the Hall. 

He said to himself that he would sbilly- 
shally no longer. In spite of Miss Howard's 
injunctions to keep silence he made up his 
mind to speak, and know his fate. 

He was not going. to siand tamely by, and 

1 ke ever loved stolen from 


Bat, alas! when he arrived at the Hall the 
butler informed him that Mies Plowden: was 
driving with her father, and that hiy lordship. 
had left some time before. 

Not to be daunted he got off his horse, and 


He was shown into the drawing-room, pro- 
vided with writing materials, and left to him- 


self. 

It did not take him very long, for he was 
frank and impetuous, and did not wait to 
choose his words. He wrote such a. letter as 
any girl might have been pleased to receive, 
and only asked for “ yes” or ‘‘no”’ on.a slip 
of paper by return of post. 

Is was late when the carriage returned, for 


the General had proposed to pay a distant 


call; but Everard, the butler, had a shrewd) her ocuriously-eager. face, 


suspicion of the state of the case between the 
swo young people, and lost. no time in.inform. 
ing Miss Plowdea, in a low voice, that, Mr. 
Craven had left a letter for her on her-own 
writing-table in the drawing-room, ~She 
hurried in, and carried it straight to her room, 


peotation. 
aring the eawvelope open ske xead sbese 
words :— 

“Dean Miss PLowpen,— 

“Have you any reason for stspecting 
your maid, Greenbrook, of purloining your 
star? Please send‘ yes’ or ‘no’ on a slip of 
paper by return of post. 

Yours very traly, 
‘ Basr pe Trarrorp. Craven.” 


She flung. the. lester, from: her,.her; Jovely 
eyes flashing with tadigustion, , Not.content 
with behaving so badly to wherself, ha must 
needs inanlt her. faithful.sergant. Ob. why 
was he ao changed from anything he-bad. ever 
been. before |. Tears..of anguish ; and »,dissp- 
pointment were ranning down, her..eheeks as 
she dasbed off an angry: ‘‘ No,” esolosed it in 
an. envelope, and, ringing the ball, sent it off to 
the poat. As soon agit. had.gone she wished 
to.add, “ I'm.ashamed of you for asking sach 
a thing !’’ but it was too late. 

She met Miss Howard’s.eyes,.as. they sat 
down to dinner, fixed; ppon -her, with, such a 
sinister glance of anger and tziamph that.she 
felé quite a.shock; but.the next moment she 
said something. so.kind.and sympathetic 

beadache,. that. Muriel began to 
doubt the evidence of.her own senses. 

‘** You really must take more, care of your- 
gelf,’’ said. Misa. Howard, aweetly. “If any 
ihing happened to you,.what d me of 
us, or that dear,.good creature, Greenbrook ?” 

“ What can happen to me?” asked Mariel, 
in surprise. 

“ You'll.wear yourself. out. .Haye you had 
a moment's resi.to.day ?”’ 

‘Rest! Asif L wanted it,” indignant at 
the iusulé to-her unfailing health. .‘‘ Yourtalk 
aa if I were sixty.!,” 

“Ab | bat you mustnot be toa rash, Iwas 
sorry to.take you for cuch a long drive,” said 
the General, easily roused to a state of anxiety 
about his child, because his wife had cied cf 
consumption, 

‘‘ Take me to-morrow, and let Muriel reat 
on the sofa,’ Misa Howard. pleaded, softly. 

“Thank you; Hmmeline; sofas are not in 
my line. And I am ready to goout with my 
father whenéver “he wants me!” her pas- 


sionate eyes angrily. 
i Miss Howard only meant 


‘* Tat, tut, love! 
to spare you trouble.” 

“ When I think it a trouble fo go out with 
you,”’-she interrupted, eagerly, ‘1 shan'tede- 
serve to be your daughter.’’ And then there 
waa: silence for ewhile, 4 “3 


Basil Craven suddenly announced hia inten- 
tion of. leaving home, -bat hia..mother.im- 
mediately entreated him to.stay as long as 
Woifarton. 

The eldest son so rarely favoured his home 
with his company ; and she.said he would be 
sure to.go off if bis, brotherideserted him. 
Very unwillingly he egeeed to stay on; but. 
he was ove of the mogt,unselfish men in the 
world, and he was deveted to the Countess. 

Then the General.came.over in. bis genial 
fashion, and invited .the two brothers to a 
smallaffair on Tuesday... When Basil stam- 
mered out some, Jame.exonse. the General 
looked eso distreszed and Lord -Welferton so 
astonished, that .he.was obliged to soften it 
down. by saying that he would come if he 
could. And then, shortly afterwards, he met 
Miss Howard in the Plowden's dog-oart. 

She .pulled up directly she saw him, and 
gaid,— 
“‘ What.is this I hear about your noé coming 
to our dance?” 

“Oh, yes. ,Taesday, isn't it? I; rather 
think I shall be engaged,” looking away fgom- 
face, and appearing: as 
anxious to be off as his thoroughbred. 

‘Bot you. must came., I js my birthday, 
and I want it to be the one happy evening of 
my life |’ biting her lips, as if yee words had 
escaped her against her will. 





her heart flattering with renewed hope, her, 


rag -will drink your health, wherever I-may 
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‘“« That isn’t enough. Promise that you will 
come! Let your brother or anyone else stay 
away. We must have you,” speaking haor- 
riedly, and looking up a4 his handsome, un- 
responsive face with eager eyes. 

e shook his head, 

“‘T am afraid, to some of the party, my 
‘absence would be more welcome than my 
presence.” 

‘*Qaite a.mistake, Bat J want you. I 
want you with all my heart and soul. Isn't 
that enough for you?” her faded cheeks 

ashing. 

‘* Almost too. much,” with a short laugh, as 
he wondered what she was up to, ‘ Bat, 
after that, of course I shall come,” he added, 
unwillingly, shamed into acquiescence by his 
own courtesy. 

Miss Howard nodded triumphantly, and 
drove on with sparkling eyes; but all the 
sparkle went out of them when she reached 
Silverton post-office, and found there was no 
letter for her. A very ugly word escaped her 
lips, which would have made the General’s 
hair stand on end. She asked for a form, and 
dashed off a message without stopping to 
count the words, paid eighteenpence without 
@ murmur, and, getting into the cart, drove 
slowly homewards. 

What had come to her she conld not con- 
ceive, for she had been a practical woman of 
the world lopg before ber petticoats touched 
the ground; and now, when her plans. were 
laid so cleverly, she was ready to ruin every- 
thing for the sake of a handeome face. 

“That one evening I must have him to 
myself,” she thought, as she drove along a 
quiet lane, where the trees arched over her 
head and the ground was carpeted with their 
yellow leaves. ‘‘Gsorge can wait. LEvery- 
aay can weit. I wouldn't have it happen 
now-for anything on earth!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
STEALING A MARCH. 


Tue eventful Tuesday came at last, with 
glorious sunshine and a soft, mellow wind, 
which seemed to have been borrowed from the 
ae in order to glorify the heroine of the 

ay. 

At breakfast the General presented her with 
a solid gold chain, which he-hoped she would 
accept from an old man like himself. 

Miss Howard, in her great gratitude and 
her evident surprise, gave him both her hands, 
and, carried away by her feelings, put her face 
50 close. to his that he ‘flashed a deep red, 
thinking she was going to kiss him. But she 
drew back, and said, with tears in her eyes,— 

‘““Oh! you are far too good to me. How 
can I repay you?” 

Jnst then Muriel came in, and presented 
her with a little box containing a large gold 
locket, with a fair-eized pear! in the centre, 
which was to be worn as a pendant on the 
gold chain. 

Miss Howard's gratitude broke forth again, 
and she exclaimed with shining eyes,— 

‘*Now, forthe first time in my life, I feel 
as.if I were with people who cared for me !’’ 

Muriel, touched to the quick, threw her 
arms rovnd her, and kissed her, whilst the 
General cleared his throat, and looked as if he 
felt more than he could express. 

Daring the day the villagers sent humble 
offerings of flowers or apples, aa tokens of the 
gratitude they all felt for Misa Howard's 

ness; and Andrewes cent a magnificent 
Vvegetuble marrow as @ small return for the | 
continual plates of jelly she had brought to 
his sick boy. 

The General was immensely gratified at all 
these proofs of Miss Howard’s popularity, and 
asked his daughter if she did not think hima 
very clever man to find out such « piece of 
Perfection. 

Mariel stood on tip-toe and kissed his broad 
white forehead 


she said, fervently, but she evaded answering 
his question. 

Tney ali went for a drive in the afternoon, 
and admired the glorious tints of autumn. As 
they passed a grove of fine cld beeches, which 
looked as if they were leafed with gold, Miss 
Howard was in bigh spirits, and insisted upon 
getting ont of the carriage to pick some bright 
red berries to wear on her black dress that 
evening. 

‘I mean it to be the happiest of my life!” 
she said with # glance of triumph and resolve, 
which made Muriel involuntarily shrink from 
her, with an instinctive feeling of distrust, 

Life was not an easy problem just nowfor the 
General's daughter. Basil Craven never came 
to the houre, though Lord Wolferton was a 
constant visitor; so she was looking forward, 
like Mies Howard, to that evening, but with 
less certainty of its being anything but a dis- 
appointment, 

After tea she went into the shrabbery to 
think it all over. She had been so very angry 
about the aspersion cast on Greenbrock; but 
the more she thought of it the more puzzled 
she became, 

It wasso unlike Basil Craven to think ill of 
anyone, and he knew that she was fond of her 
maid, and treated her almost like a friend. 

It would have been more possible to sus- 
pect Everard, whom she believed to be as 
honest as the day, but whom she had not 
known from his youth as she had Green- 


brook, 

Twas very dark in the shrubbery, but she 
did not mind it, and the solitude suited her. 
Would they make it up to-night, or would the 
quarrel grow from worse to worse till they 
would scarcely be:on speaking terms? Wasit 
trae that he met Miss Howard that night, and, 
if not, how did that rose come there ? 

She was so deep in thought that she never 
noticed a man, who orept stealthily from 
behind a tree, and then, after a moment's 
anxious peering, sprang upon her, and caught 
her in his arms, 

A pale, bearded face came close to hers, and 
a hoarse voice exclaimed,— 

‘* Emma, darling! You've come at last!" 
petosy she could struggle herself away from 

im. 

**Let me go!” she cried, wildly. ‘Ob, 
help! help! help!” 

The man let her go the moment she opened 
her mouth, and staggered back against a tree, 
with his arm held up to hide his face. 

“By Heaven! I've made a mistake. I beg 
you ten thousand pardons!” 

“ You have made a mistake, indeed,” panted 


and if you don’t go at once you shall be 
turned out!” 


turned away from him and hurried towards 
the friendly shelter of the house, increasing 
her pace to a run, til she nearly threw her. 
self into Miss Howard’s arme, 

“Muriel! You here?” she exclaimed in 
horror, as if she were fearing some awful 
tragedy. 
fearful way? 
frightened me!" 


heavens ! 


seized hold of me,” leaning breathlessly against 


park. 

“Did you see him?” in a hoarse whisper, 
catching held of her arm with her thin 
fingers. 


beard. 
*‘ But let me go and find Eyerard!"’ 
**No—Tll go and send the man off; but 
don’t say. anything to the others. It waa one 
of the cervant’s sweethearts, no doubt,and you 
don’t wan’t to. get them into trouble.” 

“But you will be killed, or robbed! You 
oe go all alone!” catching hold of her 

ress. 


“Was it you that screamed in that | 
how you 

| of lead. 
“Don’t go on! ‘There’s a man there, He | 


the rail which divided the shrubbery from the , 
; have died on the spot. And yet, only a few 


“Yes! a horrid, white face, and black | 
Oh! it was horrible!" shuddering. ; 





“Let me do as I choose!” imperiously, as 





“ You are the dearest old dad in the world !”” 


° 


she pulled away her dress by force, “ But 


lock here, Mariel, don’t say a word? If you 
make a fass the General will be upset, and 
there will be no pleasure for any of us to- 
bight.” 

** Bat he must be sent away!” 

‘He shall be sent away, I promise you,” 
tapping the ground impatiently with her foot. 
* Do go in, for goodness’ sake, or we may have 
the whole household trooping out!” 





*“Shan’t I come with you?” doubtfally, 
for she had no wish to go into that dark 
shrubbery again. 

‘No, thanks,” scornfully. ‘You would 
scream at the first cat you met, and howl if a. 


| bat past by. I’m safer alone.” 


po eons eneegpeteee oa oan ete eentia: 





j look-out to-night,"’ 





| That 
the poor girl, shivering with passion and fear. 
“These are General Piowden’s grounds, | 


And then, having made her speech, she | 


In spite of her impatience she waited till 
Muriel was ont of sight, and then she flew like 
a bird down the narrow, tortuous path. 

Bat though she went to the very verge of 
the shrubbery, and even ventured on one or 
two soft whistles sufficiently loud to attract 
the attention of any one who was hiding close 
by, there was no unswer. She drew a deep 
breath, and Jeans upon # gate, waiting and 
watching, thongh the wind was cold at this 
late hour, and the damp was taking all the 
carl out of her bair. 

She was in a fever of anxiety—an anxiety 
which she could confide to no one. Oh! how 
she wished she had never sent for him, or 
thought of fixing the event for to. night. 

A long time she waited, till she began to fear 
that Muriel would be alarmed at her absence ; 
and then she went towards the house, turning 
round at every sound, and listening with her 
head bent over her shoulder. 

She looked quite old and wan when the light 
of the hall lamp feil fall on her weary face. 

Mariel came out of the morning-room as 
soon as she heard Hmmeline’s step. 

“ Well?” she asked, anxiously. 

** Of course, there was no one’ to be seen. 


! No doubt the man is miles away. Did he 


speak ?"’ in a very low voice, as she fixed her 
eyes on the girl’s innocent face. 

“Yes. There isn't an Emma amongst the 
servants, is there?” 

Miss Howard started violently, and turned 
away as if in a harry. 

“Not that I know of!” she said, hesita- 
tingly, and her face.was as white as death. 
Then she added crossly, ‘‘ How am I to know ? 
That red-haired kitchen-maid looks like an 
‘Emma,’ every inch of her!” 

“I think I shall tell. Andrewes to keep & 
said Muriel medita- 
tively. 

“You mustn’t do anything of the kind? 
man’s a fool. He'll tell everybody. 
Greenbrook won’t sleep a wink, and the 
General will catch his death of cold patrolling 
the garden. I wish you wouldn't bother any 
more about it.” 

“ Well, if we are all murdered in our beds 
to-night I shall hold you responsible! Muriel 
rejoined with a smile, 

“lf you are murdered you won't say 
much!” 

Miss Howard waiked quickly up-stairs and 
into her room, where she paced up and down 
like a caged hon. She had something weigh- 
ing on her mind that pressed on it like a ton 


If wishes could have killed, George Roberts, 
now seated in a barn with two confederates, 
and drinking whisky out of a flask, would 


months ago, she had thoaght she loved him, 
and promised to marry him, and so led him 


; op, and made a rain of his life, 


Basil Craven's beauty bad marred. all her 
plans, just as they were developing eo well. 
A little while ago she had been urging George 
on; but now he was ina hurry, aud she was 
desperately anxious to wait, 

If Basil.coula only be won to love her, she 
felt if in her to be the woman she pretended 
to be—and let the past go. 

Lord Wolferton would engross Muriel. 
Basil might turn to her, as he had so often 
done of late, to confide his troubles and per- 
plexities, and would it be impossible to creep 
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into his honest heart against his will? Her 
vanity answered “No!” And her foolish 
heart throbbed with hope, 

She took a long time to dress herself, for her 
light tow coloured hair had to be frizzed 
and curled in order to give her that youthful 
aspect which she coveted; and the wrinkles, 
made by years and anxieties, had to be 
smoothed out or filled-up by a powder, of 
which few psople had the recipe. She was 
certain that she looked her very best when 
she had put the General's chain round her 
neck, with the locket attached, and fastened 
the red berries down the left side of her low 
black bodice. 

A smile of gratified vanity hovered round 
her thin lips as she sailed into the drawing- 
room; bat she received rather a shock when 
she saw that Mariel, dressed in some charm- 
ing frock of girlish white, and looking like 
an embodiment of all that was beantifal in 
youth and innocence, was seated on a low 
chair by the fire; and Basil Craven, with any- 
thing but a haughty expression on his face, 
was talking to her so sarnestly that he did not 
hear the door open ! 

Mariel, fall of some indefinable feeling of 
expectation, dressed herself, or rather allowed 
herself to be dressed by Greenbrook, in such 
excellent time, that she was down in the 
drawing-room before her father, who gene- 
rally had reason to reproach her for her un- 
punctuality. 

She was astonished, and she thought she 
wished herself mileg away when Basil Craven 
walked into the room, looking the model of an 
English gentleman in hia evening dress-coat 
and low waistcoat. There was no flower in 
his button-hole, no diamond in his shirt-front, 
nothing but a signet-ring on the little finger 
of his right-hand, and a solid gold chain to 
his watch by way of ornament. 


the next moment he repressed all sign of 
emotion, and, after one deep breath, took the 
little hand which she offered juat as usual, 


and bowed low over it, according to his con- | 


stant fashion. 

There was rather an uncomfortable pause, 
which Muriel broke by an inquiry after Lord 
Wolferton. 

‘‘ He missed his train; but he is certain to 


come later on, Miss Plowden !” his face flash- ' 
‘* I daresay you are surprised to see me | 


to-night !”” 
‘Burprised?” raising her blue 


“ We've never given a party without you, so 
why should we begin now?” 

‘* After my letter? ’’ he began. 

‘I was farious with you!'’ she broke in 


impulsively ; ‘but, after all, it needn't make a | 
breach between us!” with a little quivering , 


smile. 

‘* You were farious?” he repeated, with a 
ptzzied lock; for though he had no personal 
sonceit, he thought that no girl in England 
need be offended by an offer from a Craven. 
* Why, you sarely must have known that it 
was coming ?”’ 

** What do you mean? How could I know?” 
It was her turn to be bewildered, as she 
thought of the uncalled.for suspicion—and yet 
he said she ought to have expected is! 

“We had been friends for such a long 
time,"’ he said, in a low voice. 

‘‘ And is it my fault if—if we are friends no 
longer?” the tears rushing to her eyes, her 
lips quivering, as she pressed her fan between 
her clasped fingers, and nearly broke it in her 
agonised struggls after composure. 

“You can’t think it’s mine!" he broke out, 
impetueasly, bis whole heart in his voice, 
** Look at me, darling, and say it was a mis- 
take! You know——” 

‘‘Ah, here you are! Yon've kept your 
promise!’ exclaimed Miss Howard, coming 
forward with outstretched hand. ‘I'm go 
sorry I could not get down before!” 





He halt | 
hesitated as he saw his young hostess stand. | 
ing before him in all her glorious beauty ; but | 





Basil drew back with a fierce look of im- 
patience. 

“Dash it!” he growled between his 
clenched teeth; and, as he turned round 
reluctantly, it would have been evident to 
anyone but Miss Howard that she was de trop. 

“How is it that you've come alone? We 
expected Lord Wolferton!” she asked, as she 
took her place on an ottoman, from which she 
could command a view of both their faces. 

“‘ Wolferton expected himeelf!’’ he said, 
quietly, ‘‘ but he missed his train.” 

“Then Captain Woodford takes you iato 
dinner, Mariel!’’ quickly, as if she were 
afraid some other arrangement would be 
made, 

“‘Mayn’t I have my brother's place?” 
asked Basil, in a low voice, as he bent hia 
brown head towards Mariel’s golden one. 

Mariel had never before been so glad that 
her old friend was the son of an Earl. 

‘‘Of course! The Hon. Basil Craven will 
have precedence over the rest!” she said, 
with one swift upward glance, glad to have so 
indisputable a reason for an arrangement 
which suited her so exactly. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A DESPERATE DEED, 


Genera PLowpen never liked half-measures, 
and having made up his mind to treat Miss 
Howard as queen of the day, he invited all 
his guests to drink her healtb. 

All raised their glasses to their lips and 
tendered their good wishes; but a few 
exchanged surreptitious glances of amucement, 
for many people in the neighbourhood were 
convinced that the companion would soon 
develope into the mistress of the house, 

Lord Wolferton bad come in late, and taken 
the only vacant chair, which happened to be 
next to Miss Howard. 

Her cheeks were flashed with elated vanity, 
her heart swollen with pride—for shrewd as 
she was as to other people's concerns she was 


| often blind as a bat with regard to her own. 


She saw no vein of sarcasm in the pretty 
— that were said to her, and took the 
civility that was lavished on her for the sake 
of her host and hostess as a tribute to her own 
charms. 

She was only doubtfal as to one man, and 


| that was Lord Wolferton., whose eyes had a 
y for curious look in them whenever they met 

an instant to his, and dropping them hastily. | h 

as her lashes rested on blushing cheeks, | 


ers, 
All through dinner she was feverishly 
watcbing the top of the table, but she was 


| thankfal to perccive that Mr. Craven did not 
seem to be getting fon very fast with his | box 


hostess. 


She knew that she had just interrupted | la’ 


them in the nick of time, so that Basil prob- 
ably considered himielf atill a rejected 
suitor, and Mariel was still offended by his 
upjast suspicions of Greenbrook. 

Oh! how carefally she would widen the 
gulf between them as soon as she got the 
chance! And, oh! how infinitely superior he 
looked to all the rest with hia wonderfal irre- 
sistible beauty and the air of high breeding 
which he shared with his brother ! 

“What a delightfally unselfish person you 
are, Miss Howard!” remarked the Viscount 
in his carefully-modulated voice, ‘Your 
whole interest seems to be given to Mias 
Piowden and my brother. Do you keep none 
for yourself?" 

She gave him a sharp glance, but his face 
told nothing, and she could not guess if the 
speech had a hidden meaning. 

‘*I was thinking how disappointed Mariel 
must be at her change of neighbours. Wh 
did you lose your train?” in a tone of seal 
vexation, 

‘* Perhaps because I wiched to sit next Miss 
Howard!” with a bow and an ironical amile, 

For an instant it flashed acroes her schem- 
ing miod that a futare Earl would be a better 
investment for a husband than a younger son, 


“Ah!” she said, with a coquettish smile, 
‘« if I could only bring myeelf to think so!" 

“If you give your thoughts to it for five 
consecutive minutes you may,” with a mean- 
ing glance. ‘I'm trying to keep your atten- 
tion, but I have to hold on to it with all my 
might. If you suspected the house of being 
on fire you would wear just the same sor} of 
expreesion as you had a moment ago!” 

f he wished to create a sensation he ought 
to have been completely satisfied, for the smile 
vanished from her lips, and her face went 
deathly white. 

She knew that her emotion was written on 
her. face in characters that his sharp eyes 
would be sure to read; so, gathering her wits 
together, she said in a shaky voice, with her 
hand pressed to her side,— 

Excuse me & moment. A spasm in my 
heart—it often troubles me.” 

* That is very sad,” he said, with apparent 
sympathy. ‘* You must be sure to keep your- 
self from all excitement.”’ 

Again she wondered if there were any 
hidden intention in the remark, and at the 
same time her eyes glanced towards the old- 
fashioned clock on the mantelpiece. The hands 
pointed to half past nine. She started, for 
she Lad no idea it was so late; and tarning to 
Lord Wolferton she said, with a weary look 
_ her eyes, and an exhausted droop of her 


‘I quite agree with you. Even the buzz of 
all this talking is too much for me till this 
attack has passed off, Make my excuses for 
me, please!” 

She slipped away, and the Viscount, bending 
forward, said in a low voice to his host,— 

‘‘ Miss Howard found the room oppressive, 
so has gone to lie down for a few minutes.” 

The General looked dreadfally concerned, 
and gave a hurried order to one of the 
servants, who left the room and followed 
her. Apparently she had expected him, for 
she waited at the bottom of the stairs and 
said to him,— 

‘** Don’t let anyone come to me. I wish to 
be quite alone ! 

Then she walked slowly up the stairs, and 
stood still to listen, Not a soul seemed to be 
stirring in these upper regions, for the 
servants were probably at their supper. 

Having satisfied herself that she was all 
alone she gathered up her skirts, and, tread- 
ing as sofsly as she could, went down a 
corridor, and gently pushed open a door 
which led into the General's dressing-room. 

The firelight played ona pair of hunting- 
boots, put ready for the morrow, and on the 
usual paraphernalia of a gentleman's tnilette. 
She gave one glance round to see if the jewel- 
were safe, and, seeing it in its accustomed 
corner, walked straightJacross the room to the 

rge bow window. “ 

She was only just in time. In desperate 
haste, yet with due caution, she threw it open. 
The supports of a ladder were already resting 
against the ledge, when she thrust her head 
out into the cold and darkness. 

**Go away!" she said in a hoarse whisper, 
trembling all over with excitement or fear. 
“I told you not to-night. It's not safe!” 

* Hand us the things, and we shall be 
gone in a jiffey !’’ came from down below, as a 
man put his foot on one of the lower rungs. 

“George is it you? Ill give an alarm ! 
I'll rouse the house!’ she said, excitedly. 

** You wouldn't be there if it weren't quite 
safe. I know you!” with an accent of 
intense bitterness in the husky whisper. 

She saw all her hopes of a better, straighter, 
safer life vanishing from her with her lover's 
persistent obstinacy. If the robbery were 
effected that night, that wretched Lord 
Wolferton would connect her absence from 
dinner with the crime, and Basil—her noble, 
beautifal Basil—would look upon her with 
disgust and loathing. It wasn’t to be borne. 
ae dared to brave her he should do it at his 





Pe Now,” he said, “don’t be a fool, hurry 
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up!” and he held out bis hands as if to 
receive his plunder. 

- Then her eyes flashed, and her teeth set 
themselves with sternest resolution. There 
was no more pity in her than in a Zala wound 
up to slaughter. 

* If you won't go I’ll make you!" she said, 
in a fierce whisper; and seizing the end of the 
ladder she flang it back 8 with all the 
power given her by malice and excitement. 

For an instant it wavered in the air, and 
— a heavy thud, it fell flat upon the 

ve. - 

From out of the darkness there came an 
awfal curse, wrung from blasphemous lips in 
a moment of agony, and thena groan! There 
was @ sound of shoffling feet, a subdued noise 
as of men trying to lifs a heavy burden, and 
then utter silence. ser 

She leant out of the window, her bare neck 
expored to the cold night air, her crimson 
berries crushed against the woodwork, listen. 
ing in wild eagerness for the merest sound, 
but none came, 

Was hehurt? Had they carried him away 
to die miserably in a shed, and to curse her 
with his last breath ? 

It was a terrible thought. Bat he had 
brought it on himself, and her face hardened. 
She told him not to come, and he had 
chogen to dieobey her. 

She could not let him interfere with the 
lorious ct she had sketched out for 
erself, but she wanted to get rid of him, 

quietly, above all without the horror of his 
death upon her shoulders. 

Where was he? What had become of him? 
An overpowering wish to know made her dis- 
regard all other considerations. 

Shutting the window as noiselessly as she 
could she crept out of the room, down the 

passsge, and then boldly walked down the 
stairs, and waited to listen in the hall. 

The men were still in the dining. room. She 
could hear the General's hearty laugh, and 
the voices of several others. 

B | a or adaiend Lgporace eg: that 
chee party round that flower- 
bedecked table, enjoying their jokes over their 
after-dinner port or claret, yt George, 
lying balf-killed outside in the | 

Emmeline Howard shuddered, for even her 
callous heart was already touched by remorse. 
A low murmur came from the drawing-room, 
where the ladies were probably discussing the 
last bit of gossip in the a 

There was no danger from them. They 
‘would not stir till the men came in and woke 
them to sudden life and animation. 

She turned away and went into the library, 
which was lighted by a single lamp. It was 
exactly under the General’s room, so when she 
had closed the door behind her she opened the 
shuttered window, and ste; out on to the 
terrace just where the ladder bad fallen. 

It was still lying there, and though she 
inwardly abused her confederates for this 
carelessness, it frightened her more than any- 
thing else. 

Something too utterly dreadfal must have 
happened to make them leave such an import- 
ant piece of evidence behind them. At all 
costs it must be got rid of at once, or some of 
the guests would be coming out to smoke a 
cigarette before they began dancing. 

She tried to raise it, then remembering her 
gloves, she tore them off as fast as she could 
and threw them on the ground. 

The ladder was not quite as heavy as she 
expected, and using all her strength of muscle 
and will she managed to get one end on to the 
stone balustrade, which bordered the terrace, 
= separated it from the lawn on a lower 

evel. 

—— she rested . moment, gasping oe 
» whilst ro thered on her 
forehead. rest oor 

Bat delay might be fatal, and she knew that 
at any moment she might be interrupted, so 
she forced herself to try acain. 

It was not quite so difficult to move it now, 








but the other end made a mort dangerous 
amount of noise as it scraped along the gravel. 

She went to it and raised it up, pushing it 
before her with all the haste she could. The 
black talle of her dress caught on it and tore 
right across the front ; but she could not atop 
for such a trifle as that, when penal servitude 
was hanging in the balance, as well as Basil's 
scorn. ‘ 

She pushed with all her might, and with 
one last frantic shove, as she heard steps ap- 
proaching, sent it over the parapet down into 
darkness below. 

Jast as the Jast bit of it vanished Lord 
Wolferton came round the corner of the house 
with a cigarette in his mouth, followed by 
Captain Woodford. 

Miss Howard heard them coming, and 
catching up her gloves—for she rarely lost her 
presence of mind—sprang towards the shelter 
of the house like a hunted hare. 

She closed the window and fastened the 
shutter with shaky fingers, The lamp had 
been turned down, so very little light had 
fallen on the terrace. 

If there had been a bright light she must 
have left the window open, lest it should be 
missed, which would have roused suspicion at 
once. 

She was afraid of going upstairs to tidy 
herself lest she should meet anyone on the 
way; so she looked in a little ornamental 

hanging on the wal], which reflected her 

‘ace and nothing more. 
. With carefal fiogers she smoothed her hair 
into shape, and tried to pinch some colour 


‘anxious at Lord Wolferton’s an 





And no one guessed that she had come from 
& tragedy outside, and that he was dancing 
with a heavy heart. 

Emmeline's spirits were rising, and George 
was already forgotten. She ot to be 
Captain 
Woodford's continued absence. She only re- 
membered that Basil Craven's arm was round 
her, her fingers clasped in his—their steps 
going perfectly together. 

“ Let the fature take care of itself. I’m re- 
solved to enjoy the present,”’ her selfish heart 
cried out, as her pulses bounded with an 
unnatural joy. : 

As they paused by the door of the con- 
servatory she looked up straight into the 
beauty of the face so far above her own—her 
light eyes shining, her heart throbbing. 

“That was the beat thing I’ve had in all 
my life!” she said, with enthusiasm. 

‘“‘ Neither the floor nor partner was perfect, 
so I fear your life can’t have been a happy 
one,” he said, not at all mollified by the un- 
desired compliment. 

‘I saw nothing wanting in my partner. 
Bat come into the conservatory and have a 
talk ; it will be crowded presently.” 

He was nothing loth, for he thought she 
had something to tell him of Mariel; so he 
took her quickly to the first seat he came to, 
not caring to choose a more sequestered 
corner. 

‘Have you anything to tell me?” he said, 
with a great wistfalness in his large dark 
eyes. 

She looked at him and drew a quick 


into her ghastly cheeks. Then she cast an | breath 


anxious glance at her dress, and saw that the 
rents scarcely showed in the black material. 

Then hastily getting into ber gloves as she 
went, she passed from the library through 
the morning-room, in which there was a door 
— led into the drawing-room at the further 
end. 
It seemed very difficult to get into her 
gloves, but she supposed that her fingers were 
swollen and bruised with the hard work they 
had had to do. 

At last they were on, and thers was nothing 
to do but to goin. She stood still for one 
instant, pulling herself together. 

She was a woman of iron resolve, and she 
was certain that she would not break down ; 
but even to a person like herself, with a cold 
heart and a bold, unscrupulous nature, it was 
rather hard to laugh and talk, and enjoy 
herself when out in some dark corner, in 
cold and loneliness, George might be dying. 

With a shudder she opened the door, and at 
the same moment the piano, cornet, and 
violin struck up an animated waltz. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SOILED GLOVE. 


Most of the gentlemen had already come 
in, and Basil Oraven's tall form was making 
ite way slowly, but surely, to the ottoman on 
which Mariel Plowden was sitting, when 
someone tapped him on the arm, and, turning, 
he saw Miss Howard, 

*‘T am queen of the day!’ she said, witha 
smile. ‘And they are playing ‘Queen of the 
Night.’ Shan’t we begin?” 

“Certainly! Who are you going to choose 
for a partner?" 

“How dull you are!” with a sort of 
childish petulance., 

** I’ve chosen you! Didn't I tell you?” 

He bowed, but with a scarcely veiled look of 
annoyance, 

“Why not Wolferton? He is much more 
important than I am.” 

**He is Mariel’s property, and I would not 
disappoint her for the world."’ 

** Are you sure of that?” frowning. 

“Yes! if girls ever speak the truth. I've 
lots to tell you, but I never have a chance!” 

Then he put his arm ronnd her, not wish 
to appear ungracious, and they floated roun 
the room. 


“Yes. But promise not to hate me if I tell 
you an unpleasant trath !”’ 

‘Why should I? It won't be your fault.” 

“I’m your true friend,” she said softly, 
“and I can’t bear to see you wasting your 
devotion on a girl who laughs at it.” 

Basil winced as if she had laid her finger 
on @ wound. 

“I can’t believe it! She's not the sort of 
girl,” he said hoarsely. 

‘She took to your brother from the first, 
and I want to warn you that, if he proposes, 
he is certain to be accepted. So why—"’ 
laying her hand on his arm—‘ why trouble 


yourself more abont her?” 
“‘T oan’t help it,’ he groaned. ‘She seems 
part of my life.” 


“Give her up! Mariel is ambitious, and 
your brother can offer her a coronet !"’ 


(To be continued.) 











No aristocratic dog in America can exist 
without a canine toilet case. Dogs in high 
life are given a bath once a week and a sham. 
poo daily. Asa comb and brush are deemed 
necessary to dress the Skye’s tresses, some 

m has jast pet upon the market a set of 
istles and bone for doggie’s own precious 
self, done up in a satin-lined case, with clasp 
and seal like the one on Beauty's toilet stand. 
The comb is shown in shell, celluloid and bone, 
and the brush is long and narrow, with a 
kennel scene of some kind stamped on the 
handle. Another innovation is a pair of kid 
socks into which Mr. Dog's hind feet are put 
and securely gartered with whatever coloured 
ribbon is most becoming to its complexion. 
These little brown stockings sell at fifty cents, 
and are thought to bea restriction when the 
pampered brute takes a notion to scratch him- 
self bald. Dog-hampers for travelling can be 
had in rash, willow and cane, varnished to 
represent boxwood. In one side is an invisible 
slide, {which, being open, supplies air, and 
saves the maid or mistress the trouble of open- 
ing the cover. The medium sizes are provided 
with pockets in which grass, oaten cake, and 
an appetizing bone can be carried. 
Onty about eight people out of every hun- 
dred have both feet of the same size. Generally 
the left foot is larger than the right, although 





it isnot uncommon to see the latter the larger. 
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FACETIA. 


Frep: * Well, how sre things down at the 
dead-tetter office?’ Olerk: ‘Pretty lively 
just now.” 

Love is blind, which probably accounts for 
the spectacles some young lovers make of 
themaelves. 

‘* Loox at Brown.over there in. the corner.” 
‘Yes ; buried in thought,'’ ‘' Mighty shallow 
grave, isn't it?” 

Wuen 8 man and a bull in an open mea- 
dow are both making for the same fence it ia a 
toss up which will go over firat. 

Honovr Amone Tureves.—Old Lady: “Bir, 
you've stelen my daughter's love.” Unbashed 
Calprit: ** Well, didn't I return it.” 

“ You seem at home here,” remarked s-man 
atthe post-office to the aster, “ Yea,” 
replied the latter. “this is my stamping 
ground.” 

Eartx Customer: “What's the. price of 
coal?” Belated Clerk: ‘‘ Don’t know. jet. 
Haven’t had time this morning to look at the 
thermometer.” 

Kyew nee Bosiness.—Lady (in intelligence 
office): ‘‘ Have you ever minded children be- 
fore?’’ Nurse: ‘‘ No,..mum; bas I've made 
manny a choild mind me,” 

Mas. Ciosesati: “ Do you know, shat I've 
indaced Mr. Closeball 4o.give up. cigars ?”’ 
Dovetail: ‘* Really? Why, I’ve known him for 
ten years and I.never saw him give up one 
yet.” 

Moruer was Vicroriovs.—Jimmy Brown: 
‘Has your ma been »whippin’ you, Billy?" 
Billy : I don’t care to answer. It's sufficient 
for you to know that she got the upper hand 
of me.” 

Henry: “So you asked old Growler for his 
daughter last night, did you, Fred? And how 
did you come out?” Fred: “It was a window, 
I believe, Hurry. That was the best I conld 
do, though.” 

F rast Tupecuntous Ong: “ What cheer, pal? 
You seem aa if you was a-doing summut at 
last !’’ Second Impecanious One: “ Yes, old 
friend. Werry buay just now. Got good job 
on as a Striker!” 

Moruer (policeman’s wife): ‘' Willie, I've 
been shouting for you this half.hour. How is 
it you are never about when you . are 
wanted ?’’ Son: ‘“ Well, mother, I suppose I 
inherit it from father." 

Scraaes : ‘ You say you've been ordained ?” 
Tramp: “I have taken holy orders.” ‘Just 
explaia yourself.” ‘I asked the minister for 
a dollar thie morning, and he told me to go to 
the'devil ; and here I am.” 


“T woutp advise you to buy s better watch. 
I cannot guarantee{this one.” “Oh, it it plenty 
good enough. Lam buying it for my nephew 
to remember me by, and the worse it goes the 
more he will have to think of me.” 

Frrenp: ‘So you have married your honse. 
keeper. Don’t you know that she has been 
robbing you for years?” Old Smartouss: “ Of 
course I know it. That's why I married her. 
I am trying to get my money back.” 

Tomuy: ‘‘I gay, pa, the pocketa in my new 
pants are bigger than in my old _ ones.’ 
Pa: “ Well, what of is?” Tommy: ‘Ob, 
nothing, except I would like to know if the 
pocket-money is to be increased too ?”’ 

Jounny: ‘I wonder why I can’t make my 
kite fly?’ Elder sister: ‘‘ Perhaps the caudal 
appendages disproportionate to the superficial 
area.”’ ‘‘L don’t think that's it. I believe 
there isn’ weight enough on the tail.”’ 

Buinxs: “ What? Can’t keep your engage- 
ment with me?” Jinks (sadly): ‘* No, I can't. 
I was drawn on a jary this week, and couldn't 
get outof it.’ “ Did youtry?" “Indeed I did. 
I cid my best to make myself out to be a:hope- 
lesa ignoramns, but they wouldn't let me go,’’ 
“Great Scott, man! The way to escape jary 
duty is toact aa if you knew something.” 





Youne Seuiecs has -sat for three miautes 
without saying ® word. . Mies Jones: “ What 
are you thinking about, Mr. Squiggs?” Mr. 
8. (rallying): ‘‘ Ob, thinking of 1 in 
partioular.” .Miss 8.: “Do you often think 


A apy was lamenting: the ill-fortane which 
attendéd her affairs; when a friend, wishing 
to console her, bade her look upon the bright 
side, ‘*O," she si » there seems to be 
no bright side.” ‘Then polish up the dark 
one,” waa the quick reply. 

Srery Parent ; “So you love my daughter ?” 
Wonld-be Son-in- Law : “ I love her better than 
my own life.” That will do, ‘You will not 
get her. Iam something of a'liar myself, and 
one good liar in a family is enopgh. I don't 
care to have any competition.” 

*Sorety, mademoiselle, you have not come 


‘here in search of health?" said a. gentleman 


to ® young French lady at Trouville, last 
summer. ‘Not precisely, To tell the trath, 
I came here with the object of finding a son- 
in-law for my mother,'’ was the candid reply. 
* So.you want employment ?” said the man 
in charge of the telegraph office. ‘‘ Yes, .sir.’’ 
‘* What is your preference as tothe character 
of your work?’ “I think I'd like to travel.” 
“ Well, I'll make you a lineman, nm you 
can go fram pole.to pole whenever you.choose.” 
Onze who has suffered says.:—‘'A bumblebee 


, is neither a. scorpion nor & tarantala, batis an 


unhappy mean between these two extremes.” 
It never impressed us in vhis way. Ono the 
eontrary, the reverse. The bumble-bee's un- 
happy extreme is. its most painfal remem- 
brance. ‘ 

Mz. Goopcatca (calling on the eldest sister) : 
“Why, Johnny, how you are growing. You'll 
bea man before your sister if you keep on.” 
Johnony: ‘“ You betI will. Sister'il never be 
@ man if she keep on being twenty like she has 
for the last five years."’ Then there was trouble 
in‘the household. 

‘Hz: “ My dear cousin, I assure you [ would 
never dare rob. those sweet lips of a kiss.” 
She: ‘Oh, you hypocrite ! didn't you make an 
attempt of that ¢haracter the other day ?” 
He: “Never. Far from ‘having any in- 
tention of robbing you of a kiss, I-was trying 
to give you one.” 

How things have gone on and improved since. 
IT was a boy!” exclaimed the old gent as he 
laid down his pen and blotted his letter. ‘“‘ For 
instance, it wasn't thirty years ago that no 
one had @ particular way of spelling ‘ shugar.,’ 
Now everybody spells it jastazs I always said 
it ought to be spelt,” 

Tommy: “ Are we going to take the cat with 
us when we go to see grandma next week?” 
Mrs. Figg: ‘‘ Of course not. What makes yon 
ask such foolish questions? '’ Tommy: “’Cause 
I heard pa tell Mr. Braggs thatthe mice woald 
have a high old time while the cat was away 
next week, thas’s all.” 

Brown : “ Lalwayamake ita raie to conceal 
nothing from my wife ; I'tell her everything.”’ 
Jones: “ Yes, and I can't say that [ like you 
for it.” Brown: “How so. Why not?” 
Jones: ‘ Woy, your wifetelle everything you 
tell her tomy wife, and my wife just rakes 
me over the coals-for it.” 


Frrenp: “Ah! Patrick, how are you 
doing?” Patrick: “Oh! fairly well, sir; 
faith, I’m gettin’ up in the warrald.” Friend: 
“Indeed! Iam glad to hear it. In.wiat 
way?” Patrick: ‘What way is it? Well, 
I've been livin’ in the basement, and now I've 
movéd up to the garret.” 


Youne Lavy: “ Father, this is scandalous! 
The idea of a man of your standing coming 
home in this condition!’ Old Gentleman: 
“Conldn’t, (bic), helpis, m’ dear. Meizse young 
feller I wouldn't let you marry, an’, (bic), had 
some drinks wiz him, and he's such a good 
feller I said he, (hic), could marry you right off, 
m' dear.’ “ Mercy! where is he?" “Danno, 
m’ dear. P'liceman tock’im off, (hic), in wheel- 
barrow.” 


’ Nervous Gentieman : ‘Now, be carefub how 
you drive, cabby, and res | over the stones, 
for I hate to be shaken. mind yoa pull 
up at the right house, aud look out -forthose 
dreadful steam-oars,:| Oabby :»‘* Never fear, 
sir, I'll do my best. And» which *arsepital 
would youwish to bataken to;sir, incase of an 
accident?” ‘ 


Cuoxntx : “ Well, the: gov’nor cast me off to- 
day. - Said b'yove he-wasn't going to : sepport 
ms any longer, don’t: yous now.” *Gassie : 
‘* What are you going to.do now, my» deah 
boy?” Cholly: “I hawdly know. Maybe I'll 
haveto t Or perhaps I may bsoome one 
ofthese howid pwize fightahs, don’t you know. 
Got any good thigawettes ?”’ 

(Trex conceited wite a coun- 
try road met-old farmer.) Fires it: ““ Good 
morrow, father Abraham.” Second Wit : 
“ Good morrow, father Fsaac.” ‘Third Wit: 
“ Good morrow; father Jacob.” Old “Parmer : 
“Tam neither “Abraham. Isaac, nor Jacob, 
‘bat Saul; the son of "Kish, who ‘went out to 
seck his father’s asses; and lo! here I have 
found them.” 

Kip Lapy* ‘*Here‘is'‘an old dress coat of 
my husband's that you might wear.” Tramp: 
‘* What, before sundown? No, madam; I ap- 
preciate the kindly motive which has prompted 
you to offer me this emall token’ but—a dress 
cost before sundown! has it ‘indeed come to 
this?” and gathering the remnants of a flannel 
| shirt around him, he strode majestically away, 
and was soon lost to view. 

“You seem thonoghtfal this evening, 
Bobby,”’ said the minister; who'was muking a 
‘oall. ‘Mr. Goodwin;” inquired Bobby, rous- 
ing himself, “what is a vocabulary?’ The 
minister kindly told — ap a 4 oe 
morning,” Bobby explained, *‘an idn’ 
know what it meant.’ "Ma said’she had no 
‘idea what a vocabulary pa had until she heard 
him taking down the parlour ‘stove."’ 

Wesrernes, (in Eastern village): “Saay, I 
want a shave, but I can’t’find no barber shop 
open.” Resident: “This is Sunday, and all 
business stops on. Sunday.” ‘Hoh! Don’t 
the barbers do no shaving at all on Sanday ?” 
“ Qaly in case of necessity. They are allowed 
to shaye-dead men.” ‘Wail, by gam! This 
is the fast time I ever strack a place whar a 
man who needed a shave on Sunday was ex- 
pected to kill himself fust.”’ 

Caanuiz: “I see, Mamie, that diamonds 
are no longer fashionable for engagement rings. 
Pearls are all thersagenow. Of course, you 
want to be in the jon?” Mamie: ‘No, 
I never did care much for the ediots of fashion. 
Yon may get me adiamond engagement ring, 
Charlie. If they are no Jonger fashionable they 
must be cheaper.” Charlie hadn't the courage 
to explaia that a pearl engagement ring cost 
seventy-five per cent, less than a diamond, 

Srauwant Passencesr :.‘' Do you think. there 
ig any hope, captain?” .Indignant Skipper : 
‘¢ Look here, you big coward, that's the fourth 
time you've asked me. I believe you're the 
most thor onghly frightened man on the ship!” 
Stalwart Passenger: **Sh.sh! No, I'm not. 
Do you see that old duffer over there by 
the rail? Well, that’s my rich uncle. I’ve 
been more than attentive to him all my life, 
but‘if the ship’s going down, I want time to 
get in jast one good kick at him as an evener.” 


“Tam truly sorry to give you pein, Mr. 
Hankinson,” said the young lady, ‘‘ bat please 
do not allude to ‘this subject again. I can 
never be your wife.” “That is your fiosl 
answer, Mias Irene?” * It is.” © Nothing oan 
indace you to change your decision? * My 
mind ia firmly and unalterably made up.” 
‘+ Misa Irene,” said the young man rising and 
looking about for hiv hat, ‘‘ bafore coming here 
this evening I made a bet of fifty dollars with 
Van Perkins that you would ssy no to my 
proposal. I have won. Is wae taking arisk, 
bat I was dead broke. Miss Ireue,’ he con- 
tinued, his voice quivering with emotion, ‘‘ you 
have saved a despairing man from the fate of 
@ suicide, and won the lifelong respect and 





esteem of a grateful heart. Good evening.’: 
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SOCIETY. 


Square TOED ‘boots ‘are once more coming 
into fashion, while black silk stockings are 
worn with dresses of any cclour. 

Trut1n¢. the- bonnet on the back of the head 
is the latest device with girls who want to 
look jaunty. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Connanght. will 
visit Japan. before returning to England {rom 
India. 

A xove..idea in dressing little, girls ia to 
have the gloves and stockings match the colour 
of the, child's hair. 

Parti, who has metamorphosed herself into 
a yellow-haired siren, has a dog. This dog 
dines on chicken. and French bread, and its 
feet are washed with brandy. Needless toadd, 
Patti has no children. 

Pamrep fans, are one of the specialities of 
® great lady’s toilet, nowadays, in Paris. She 
would never think: of taking one .out of -her 
drawer at hapheward ; every: costume has its 
own particular éventail, either to match or to 
harmonise with the details of- that particular 
toilette. 

Tue’ Empress ‘Bugénie had -a rly 
small: foot, and. her hose, when she bad dis- 
pensed. with them,.would. only.do for a child. 
They «were generally sent to the’ Hugénie- 
Napoléon Home, where the Empress had 
trained, at her own expense, three. hundred 
orphans, selected from. the poor children: of 
Paris; snd where: the tiny white shoes of the 
Sovereign served as finery for the little pro- 
tégées when they took their first Communion. 

Tue King of Italy..has.joined: the. ranks of 
the .anti-tob ists. ‘For many yeara he 
has been’an inveterate smoker; but.from that 
—or some. other—cause, the bronchial tubes 
stich eaters of tin phiysloinna, pipe’ vigee,and 
stricto of his, jane, pipe, cigar, an 
cigarette are alike strictly tabooed. 

Tux latest-odd thing in farniture is acct 
upholstered with palm-leaf fans. “A single fan 
forms the seat and-another fan the back of a 
chair, ‘The framework is of gilded bent wood. 
Two fans.make. @-clever substitute for the 
cushioned:bottom of @ téte-a tée, and even ‘the 
table top iv of fans. 

A prurry. custom has. been inaugurated this 
geason by some fashionable-brides. Some one 
has hit upon the idea of placing in the bride’s 
bonquet.as. many blossoms of one particular 
kind ascthere: are bridesmaids ; and one of 
these flowers, on her return ‘fromthe church, 
the newly-made-wife presents'to each of her 
attendant maidens asa souvenir. To one of 
the blossoms.4.ring is attached, and it is, of 
course, ‘suggested that the ‘recipient.of this 
particalar one will be the mext bride. 

A prety story comes from Berlin, ofthe 
Imperial children:and'the-phonograph. * Herr 
Wangelmann, Bdison’s representative, was 
commanded to show the phonograph before 
the Imperial family, and. the -little princes 
were'present. The Eo ressed a desire 
to have the voices of her yo ul sons repro- 
duced,.and Herr Wangelmann: having pre- 
pared a cylinder, the Crown Prince sung into 
the apparatus, with a clear, strong voice, 
‘ Heil die im Siegeskranz,” and great was the 
glee when the apparatus shortly afterwards 
gave forth the well known song. Then came 
Prince Eitel-Fritz, the second son, but the 
little fellow was confused by the wonders, and 
when he began “‘ Ich hatt einen Kameraden”’ 
the song would not come ;‘he had forgotten 
the melody, and a lady of the Court came to 
his assistance, which the phonograph at once 
betrayed. The tiny Prince Adalbert next came 
forward, and the operator asked him to say 
something to the Emperor. The little fellow 
pondered # second or two, and then exclaimed, 
with a bright emile, “ Papa, | wish so mach 
to have a pony!” the muet ardent wish of bis 
youthful heart, The cylinders recording the 
voices of the prieces*have been presented to 
the Empresz. 





STATISTICS. 


Tus.sum paid: to Lord Tennyson for ‘The 
Throstle’ waa £250, Thatisat the rate of 
£15 18s, 9d. a line. 

A CARPET-MEASURING and brushing machine 
with one operator, will.do the work of. fifteen 
men by the old.methods. 

A Frenca author has calculated that in a 
‘handred years 860,000;000'persons will speak 


}the . English language ; 120,000,000 German, 


and 69 000.000. French. 

Tun Budget: of blican France is ‘fifty 
‘millions in excess of that of England, and in- 
volves a taxation 7“ head within a few. shil- 
lings douhle that borne in England. 

Over 15,000 000 dollars have been spent in 
Australia hin the last fifteen years in 
€fforts to. exterminate the rabbit, and late esti- 
mates agree that he had also doubled in num- 
bers during this time. 





GEMS. 


A Great part of our existence serves no other 
purpose.than that of enabling us to exjoy.the 
rest. 

Tue man who cannot laugh is not only fit 
for treason, stratagems,.nod spoils, but his 
whole life is already a treason and a strata- 
gem. 


Tue nobler aman truly is, the stronger is 
his-desire to live ‘a yet richer and worthier 
life; the more valuable -his work. the more 
earnestly..does he lohg to improve upon it, 

Ir is not enough that a buman being should 
abstain from gross, palpable evil; he must 
follow actual goed. dt \ia better to. go down 
into the market and run your chance of the 
dirt that shall soil it, and the. hands it shall 
pass through, in making your one talent ten 
talents, than to hide it up in a napkin, and 
stand aloof from ‘your fellow creatures, even 
though it should give you cause, like the 
Pharisee, to “thank God»that you are not as 
other men’are.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srewep Crrery.—Cuat celery into inch 
pieces and boil in salted water until tender; 
make a sauce of haif-a-pint of milk, one table- 
spaonfal of batter, a little white pepper, and 
flour sufficient to make it of the cousietency of 
thick cream ; pour overthe celery, and serve 


.| with roast meats, 


Buacx-carp_.Puppine.—Make a. thin. light 
batter; and, jast before it is poured into the 
cloth, stir into it half a pound of currants,well 
cleaned and dried. These will sink to the 
lower part of the pudding and blacken the sur- 
face. Boil it the usual time, and dish it with 
the dark side uppermost. Send it to table 
with a sweet sauce. 

Puppine or Corp Porarozs, with Eaas &c.— 
Tuke some cold potatoes, bruise them sthrongh 
a colander with a wooden spoon ; then beat up 
eggs with a pint of good milk, and etir in the 
potatoes—the proportion of eggs to potatoes 
should ‘be four eggs to six large or twelve 
‘middle-sized potatoes; sugar and season to 
taste; bake,half-an-hour.. A fittle peach mar- 
malade or any kind of jam or preserves, may 
be eaten with it. 

Srurrep Porarors.—Bake potatoes of equal 
size; when done and still. bot, cot off a smali 
piece from the end of each potato. Scoop out 
the inside... Mash, and mix with is half the 
quantity of cooked ‘meat, highly seasoned and 
finely'chopped. Fill'‘the skins a little above 
the edge. Setin the oven to brown the tops, 
Or omit the meat, and fill only with the 
meshed and ‘seasoned «potato. Replace ‘the 





cover, and heat again. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue election of every American President 
costs the country twenty millions, sterling 
(£20 000,000). 

In Norway and Sweden, Thursday marriages 
are forbidden by the church, it being called 
the pagans’ day. 

Tris atated that England will have to import 
the coming year over one hundred and fifty 
million bushels of wheat. 

Busgeiars have a plan now of laying wires 
across the stairs, 60 that. anyone hesring them 
and coming to the rescue of their plate and 
jewellery would be tripped up. 

Szrremser, Ootober, November and Decem- 
ber are so called because they were originally 
the seventh,-eighth, ninth and tenth months 
of the year. The names are inappropriate, 
and rank misnomers as now applied. 

Iy Belgium the birth of every colt must be 
recorded with a public official, as well as a 


pelose deseription of all marks by which he 


may be identified. This makes it impossible 
for a would-be seller to lie and cheat. 

GERMANY’s young oo, ae on Paved 
‘ go ’’—travelling rapidly from to e 
The.Germans style their three emperors thus :. 
‘* Der greise kaiser,’’ ‘‘ der. weise kaiger,” ‘‘der 
_ kaiser.”—King Snow, King Know, King 

0. 

‘ A new process for burning cosl without 
smoke has lately been discovered. It consiste 
in sprinkling water. containing a epécial pre- 
paration of resin over the. coal,.and . the-re- 
salt is that there is no smoke, and the glow is 
as intense as coke. 

As large a sum as ever was obtained for any 
invention was enjoyed by the inventor of the 
inverted glass bell to hang over gag so pro- 
tect ceilings from heing blackened, and a 
scarcely less Inorative..patent was that for 
simply putting emery powder en cloth. 

Tu plain mahogany table, covered with 
black leather, upon which most of Wilkie 
Collins's novels were written was sold at the 
sale of his effects for the not exorbitant-sum of 
ten pounds, and the well-worn writing-slope, 
bearing many a trace of the ‘‘ vanished hand,’’ 
for £6 10a. 

A sEARCHING investigation made in France 
shows that the teeth of idiots are very much 
more subject to decay than those of persons 
who are of sound mind. In a hundred cases 
of idiots taken at random, the multiplicity 
and the variety of dental.imperfections were 
remarkable. 

Tue more the investigators dig into the 
buried past, the less and less Crizinal and 
imporant we become. A man has jast found 
in Egypt. proofs of trademarks and signatares 
on the bottles and brands and’ tuings which 
were in use one thousand years before the 
Christian era. 

Tae, largest sailing ship in the word ia said 
to be owned by France, and on account of this 
distinotion in size ia named the France. The 
France is veasel with five masts, on four of 
which ‘square sail is carried. Sne is 544 ft. 
long, with a beam of 49 ft. She will carry no. 
less than 61,000 tons of cargo. 


Turre is preserved in the Genoese Cathe-. 
dral « charger, said to be the one upon which 
Salome bore to her mother Herodius the head 
of St. John the Baptist. Women are, by 
ancien$ tradition, forbidden to enter tke side 
ohapel where it is enshrined, in remembrance 
of the part taken by their sex in the saint's 
martyrdom, 4 


A very frequent canse of slecplessness is 
too great an abundance of bedclouhing. A 
sheet, two blankets, and a -counterpane are 
generally sufficient in winter, except in very 
severe weather, and a sheet and bianket, with- 
out 2 counterpane,in summer. A bad sleeper 
shonid agoustom himself to as. litile bed- 





clothing as. possible, and of as light a 
character. 
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NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
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